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COMFORT IN EVIL DAYS 


HEN the atom bomb was dropped on Hiroshima nearly two 

V \ years ago the world seemed to hold its breath through dread. 
The hush of horror was succeeded by an almost, desperate 

flurry to control the immense power for destruction which had been 
released. Mgr Knox has described the shock of the first news of the 
bomb, opening for many a vista of a world without God where man 
was left to his own terrible devices. In the autumn of that year he 
showed the theological implications of the event week by week in the 
columns of The Tablet.1 The effect was one of deepening gloom. He 
offered ‘An Alternative to Doubt’ and ‘An Alternative to Despair’. 
But these alternatives seemed only to emphasise the presence of 
despair and doubt pressing in upon the minds of sensitive Christians. 
Then came Lewis Mumford with a Programme for Survival (Secker 
& Warburg, 3s. 6d.) which hardly quelled the panic in our hearts, for 
he showed that we are increasing the tempo of our own destruction 
by geometric progression. Mumford’s only hope was that man should 
achieve wisdom before using his knowledge, and this he could achieve 
only if he took religion—no matter what type of religion—more 
seriously. ‘Eventually we may hope to create a world religion, but 





1 God and the Atom, by Mgr R. Knox (Sheed and Ward; 7s. 6d.). This work con- , 
tains the substance of the Tablet articles, and is of more than passing value in 
adjusting men’s ideas to the discovery of the release of atomic energy. 
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immediately we must rely upon the Hindu becoming a better Hindu, 
the Christian a better Christian, the Communist a better Com. 
munist’. Religion as the last ray of hope must be let in to try to stave 
off destruction. What a hope! 

Already the British Council of Churches had had something of the 
same idea and had set up a Commission ‘to consider the problems 
created by the discovery of atomic energy’. The Commission of course 
agreed that ‘the Church’ (a term seldom defined in such contexts) 
had a special mission in this crisis to offer a creative interpretation of 
the situation and to sustain men in the fulfilment of this interpreta- 
tion. But it could in the nature of the case offer no specific lines of 
action, and it felt that a radical change in the Church was first 
required.? Most men will recognise the truth contained in these state- 
ments about the danger and the avoidance of the danger; the need 
for personal conversion and for a drawing together of all Christians 
was in those days last year very urgently realised. 

Since that date we have tended to slip back into apathy. The 
B.B.C. has given us a series of talks on the discovery of the use of 
atomic energy. The series was conducted on an admirably objective 
plane, and attempted to put the whole question back into perspective. 
The evil use of atomic energy cannot be ignored, but there is no need 
to fall into a panic about its exclusively evil possibilities when there 
are other and peaceful uses to which it may eventually be put. We 
may justly feel dubious about even these so-called peaceful uses, but 
it is right that we should abandon the terror which would inevitably 
lead more quickly to destruction. But the hope of international con- 
trol of evil uses of atomic energy, which in fact is the only hope 
offered by the speakers of the B.B.C. series, can hardly justify a 
relapse into apathy. For international control will inevitably depend 
on international agreement, and such an agreement between the main 
powers of the world seems as far removed as ever. Foreign Ministers 
and UNO councils in all their discussions and proposals seem to come 
to nothing and leave us still without the possession of peace. 

In fact today there is as much cause for panic over the possible use 
of the atom bomb as there was in 1945. And added to the terrible 
uncertainty of that threat many others have since arisen. The growing 
suffering and discontent of the conquered nations, the increased 
power of revolutionary elements in Europe, the return to the old anti- 
Catholic prejudices among the other Christian bodies, and finally the 
weather itself wrecking a good deal of the food plans for England and 
the rest of Europe, a tragic example of the great in¢rease in economic 
distress which can be produced by some vagaries in wind and frost 





2 Cf. The Era of Atomic Power (8.C.M. Press; 2s.). 
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COMFORT IN EVIL DAYS 247 
and rain—all these things have come to increase our sense of jn- 
security and fear for the future. And an apathetic attitude to the 
present dangers will certainly bring us more quickly to destruction 
than the explosion of numerous atom bombs. 

We need to shake ourselves free from apathy without jumping 
thence into panic. People are today too afraid to think. That is a very 
bad omen. We were almost too afraid to think in.1938 and 1939. But 
the evil consequences of thoughtlessness must be far greater now. 
We need to reaffirm the danger while at the same time restating the 
principles of hope expressed so well by Mgr Knox in his survey of the 
effects of the atomic bomb. The period immediately following Easter 
and Pentecost is the time best suited to reviewing the dangers, for at 
this time we may be'strengthened by the power of Christian hope in 
its most striking manifestation. 

The Christian ought to be able to hold his head up in face of every 
danger, even the most cataclysmic or the most dismal. And when he 
succumbs to the general fear and perturbation he is viewing present 
evils with non-Christian eyes. He is tempted to count only on human 
reasoning and on the combined powers of mere men to direct the 
course of human events. And so for most people today who go to Mass 
on Sunday and fulfil their religious duties normally it is difficult not 
to count the pros and cons of future survival by the same methods as 
those who know not God. They open their papers in the morning and 
read the gloomy news, but they seldom bring their Christian faith to 
bear when assessing the nature or depth of the gloom. They are there- 
fore miserable in a miserable world. 

But St Paul says that if Christ be not risen we are the most miser- 
able of men. It is, in fact, far worse for us if we do not bring our faith 
to bear on the miseries of the day. We are behaving as though Christ 
had not risen and thus accepting the same miserable standards of the 
pagan and adding to these the miseries of a faded hope in something 
infinitely higher and nobler. Having renounced pagan standards we 
cannot relapse into bejng good pagans; we are inevitably bad pagans. 
The disciples en route for Emmaus were utterly despondent; there 
was surely little for them to live for after the promises of Christ 
had faded. 

As Christians, then, we must reaffirm the foundation of our belief 
in order to face the evils of the day with equanimity and even joy. 
The fact that Christ is risen and has appeared to Simon and to all 
Simon Peter’s successors leaves us no excuse for despondency. How- 
ever evil the day the faith remains the same; to indulge in gloom is to 
close one’s eyes to that faith, adopting pagan standards and giving us 
an occasion of greater misery than the pagan. The news of the resur- 
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rection spread at once among the apostles and disciples, and until the 
ascension we can follow the intense excitement and joy which existed 
in their company. And even after the ascension when they had stared 
up into the sky and when one would have thought that once more 
disappointment and gloom would descend upon them, they returned 
to Jerusalem rejoicing greatly. They did not again relapse into misery 
because they knew then that Christ had triumphed over evil, had 
triumphed over all the pettifogging vices of Pilate and the pharisees— 
cowardice, jealousy, suspicion—had triumphed over death itself. He 
triumphed not simply as God: his human flesh had risen again 
resplendent in its human life—death could no more have dominion 
over him... . £ And then came the Spirit to confirm them in the same 
victory, for in Christ human nature had triumphed over all these 
evils, not by its own unaided powers of reason, will and prudence, 
it was the triumph of supernaturalised human nature. 


After the Spirit had come upon them there was no holding the 
apostles; they were everywhere setting Europe alight with this great 
news. They did not go to tell men that one claiming to be both God 
and man had suggested that they should do good to their neighbours, 
be just and equable and long-suffering. All that could be learned from 
Aristotle or Plato. They came to tell men that Christ had risen; the 
wise in their own conceits, the philosophical brood at Athens laughed 
at this and thought that the Resurrection must be some kind of god- 
dess. But eventually Europe heard the great news and men were 
soon being butchered, massacred in circumstances as foul as Belsen 
if not with as widespread devastation as that produced by the atom 
bomb. The persecutions while they lasted could have been as terrify- 
ing to those early Christians as the present state of the world is to us. 
And for the Christian fundamentally there has been no change in the 
situation. The evil is still evil; the atom bomb may be more powerful 


but it is not intrinsically more evil than other instruments of destruc- . 


tion. The distress of nations, the starvation, the inability of the 
powers to agree—each age thinks it has the worst of enemies to deal 
with. Each age-looks to the fulfilment of apocalyptic prophecies in 
its own time. The early Christian had received the Apocalypse hot 
from the pen of the long-lived apostle. And we are right ourselves to 
expect these fulfilments today. The four horsemen are riding at us 
now. To whom can we turn? Always we must go back to the same 
person, the same fundamental reality, to the risen Christ. His ascen- 
sion has made no difference, or rather it has made this difference, that 
it is now possible for him to remain at the side of every individual 
Christian, strengthening and comforting him. The triumphant 
humanity of our Lord is with us all the time. Our own faithlessness 
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COMFORT IN EVIL DAYS 249 
is the only thing that drives him as it were back to heaven. 

The risen Christ is with his Church to the consummation of the 
world and we cannot look for a radical change in her. She has all the 
powers, and the source of all joy in her midst. It is for us Christians 
to recognise him and not to walk morosely and despondently in our day 
like the two disciples setting out from Jerusalem to go to Emmaus. 
We have no excuse for not recognising him for we know that he is 
risen. So we have no excuse for fear or despondency, for we should 
be able to go with joy into the arena to be hacked to pieces, with joy 
to the dungeons to be starved to death, with joy to all the devasta- 
tions devised by man. After our Lord had described the ghastly 
terrors of the approaching last day he said we were to lift up our 
heads to see our approaching redemption, to catch the first glimpse 
of the Son of God in glory. 

Admittedly the above perhaps over-simplified statement of the joy 
of the Christian faith offers no practical solution to the modern prob- 
lems such as the British Council of Churches had at first hoped to 
find. It certainly does not offer any escape from the threatening evils. 
But though it offers no escape and no solution it does supply the 
necessary foundation of courage and cheerful acceptance of the whole 
situation which are absolutely necessary before any true Christian 
can begin even to try to help to avoid the dangers. Moreover this ac- 
ceptance in the spirit of faith brings the supernatural powers of Christ 
to bear upon these evils, the power over death. In the Christian thus 
enlivened by faith Christ lives and works, in him Christ triumphs 
not in a worldly-wise kind of success, but in a triumph which cannot 
be measured by time or be limited by human stupidity or malice. 

So the true peace-lover who wishes to overcome the powers of 
evil may not shut his eyes to the evils man has done nor to the chaos 
of the time. He must be fully aware of the,evils, fully cognisant of 
all the threats, all the possibilities of such dangerous discoveries as 
the release of atomic energy; but he may not give way to panic or 
depression at what he sees. He must walk through the pile of decay- 
ing humanity without holding his nose. But he must walk in faith, 
in the presence of the risen Christ, in the courage of his triumph. 


_And he must walk with joy. Will he ever stumble out on the other 


side of the stinking pile? Who can tell? ‘It is not for you to know 
the times nor the hours’. THE Epitor 
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GREAT TACT! 


O be asked to speak in praise of St Thomas is an honour which 
i} as much as it flatters; for who could claim to be master 
of such a subject? 

Yet to venture to praise St Thomas is already to claim to know him, 
not completely of course, but enough to recognise, in and through his 
work, a man distinct from all others and the work itself as an 
expression of reality differing in certain important respects from all 
others, But to know anyone is to claim a certain equality and likeness 
to him; as indeed we must do who dare to represent St Thomas to 
our generation. Representation is a kind of imitation; if we are not 
somehow like him inwardly how can we express his doctrine out- 
wardly? Yet, doubtless, all of us would readily admit our inferiority 
to him, and would think that in this we were the more conformed to 
his own spirit which was so utterly unpretentious. And no doubt each 
of us is greatly his inferior in intelligence, let alone in holiness. But 
there is, I suppose, a special sense in which all of us, however gifted, 
are bound to be his inferiors; for we are all historically his followers, 
and heirs to an achievement which cannot in fact ever be supplanted. 
For workers in the tradition to which he made so extraordinary a 
contribution, St Thomas remains forever a master. 

This contribution came at the critical point in Christian history 
when the thought of Aristotle, and particularly its Averroist inter- 
pretation, invaded the Catholic West. The most critical period of the 
crisis can be dated probably to within a dozen years. That crisis itself 
is past and gone, but its fruit remains. For what Aristotle and 
Averroes signified in terms of the perennial Church was the threat 
of rationalism; and this threat is still with us, and still would be if 
the Greek and his Arab-pupil and all their works were forgotten; for 
rationalism is a permanent state of mind. And in dealing with that 
particular crisis St Thomas dealt with rationalism; so far extending 
yatiocination into the content of Christian belief that his work has 
become in a certain sense co-extensive with this belief—in the sense 
that we who desire to be at once both Christian and rational find at 
every point his principles at hand to guide us. So his work is more 
than a fait accompli; it is an exceptionally lucid moment in the 
history of the human mind; which, because of its lucidity, has power 
to govern the future. The great mind that produced it sets the pace 
for, gives direction to, his followers in the same field. 

I am not concerned here with the work itself so much as with the 


——< 





1 A speech for the feast of St Thomas, 1947. 
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GREAT TACT — 251 
mind behind it. And I do not propose to analyse the qualjty of this 
mind at all thoroughly, but only to pick out what seems most 
characteristic of its greatness or genius. 

Nor am I directly concerned with St Thomas as a saint, but as a 
human genius and a human hero; and these terms, genius and hero, 
already indicate two distinct aspects of greatness. Genius, I suppose, 
is an exceptional capacity or power or source of energy related, from 
the beginning of a man’s life, to some line of achievement in know- 
ledge or art or practical activity. On this view exceptional men and 
women are exceptional from the start; they are born so; and that is 
their genius. Poeta nascitur. But even on this view genius needs to 
be brought into act, into history; to live jn a work; and here it waite 
upon heroism which is principally in the will. The poet may be born, 
but the poem must be made—even at the cost of the poet’s life, 
perhaps, as one of the hero-poets, Dante, saw clearly. He knew that 
the Divine Comedy was ‘wearing him to the bone’: Si che m’ha fatto 
per pi anni macro (Par. xxv, 1-3). The poem was his deed, the fruit 
of his will as much as of his wit. Nietzsche too saw the creator as a 
phoenix consumed in his: own fire. For if heroism exists only in a 
deed willed and done, it exists only in renouncement, in a man’s 
choosing to walk down one road out of many, choosing not to mark 
time at the cross-roads. 

And heroism in turn suggests moral greatness; which might be 
defined as heroism without genius, or rather as heroism independent 
of genius. When genjus issues into a deed of a certain weight and 
scope you have intellectual, artistic or political greatness; and of 
these, if the first two, at least, have nothing else in common with 
moral greatness they share with it an energy of the will, the heroic 
quality, without which no greatness at all can actually exist. Just 
how far intellectual or artistic distinction can do without moral good- 
ness is not my present concern; but certainly—certainly for Christians 
—moral greatness can exist without intellectual or artistic distinc- 
tion, and a fortiori without genius. It may spring up in any man; 
because it requires no material but bare human life itself. It pertains 
to human nature simply. This truth was hardly evident, I suppose, 
before the coming of Christ; and Christ made it evident, first by 
relating human goodness to God, before whom all merely human 
credentials—such as genius—are as nothing, and secondly by build- 
ing his Church not on a genius but on twelve Apostles. 

Nevertheless genius and goodness are not incompatible. On the 
contrary, if we explore these terms a little we reach a common basis 


‘in human nature. Let me try to bring this idea out more clearly 


and so to throw some light, perhaps, on the properly human charac- 
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ter of all genius, and of St Thomas’s in particular. 

First of all we know that the immediate measure of moral good- 
ness is human nature ruling action by the light of reason.? This rule 
of reason does not indeed exclude a higher rule; rather it implies 
one, It is our immediate and proximate rule, itself ruled by the 
mind of God. Nor are the resources, so to say, of moral goodness 
‘things merely intrinsic to man like the gifts of genius or anything 
else that is bounded by human nature. Our whole nature is enclosed 
in a divine order and penetrated, if it chooses, by the divine invasion 
called Grace. Still, human nature is the immediate measure of our 
life’s movement. Hence, if genius is part of human nature in general, 
though not of each individual, the general human measure reaches to 
the furthest scope of human genius in all its variety; and we can say 
that the morally good man, however modestly endowed in himself, 
in tending to the perfection proper to man, tends to the perfection 
connoted by genius. The fulfilment of this tendency would have 
remained a dream had we been left to ourselves; but it is surely part 
of the glory promised to the adopted sons of God; and in that glory 
it will remain essentially a human thing, a part of the restored 
integrity. of Adam. All we call genius must have existed in Adam 
and will presumably be restored to those who share in the new 
Adam. No heroism, then, need be separated, in fact, from genius 
in the end. 

On the other hand genius too is measured by human nature—I 
mean that the field or zone of it is the reality called man. Genius is 
an extraordinary capacity for human existence in some particular 
way—the way of thought or art or government. It is a peculiar 
capacity for the life focused between the head and feet and the out- 
stretched hands of a man. If we exist greatly i is we who exist. If 
we know greatly it is by knowing as ourselves. If we create greatly 
it is by creating as ourselves. If we govern greatly it is by governing 
as ourselves. If we have any genius its proper sphere or zone of action 
is our nature; which exists concretely, in individuals and groups of 
individuals. That is why the political animal, for instance, cannot be 
separated from his particular polis, why great government is first of 
all self-government, then household government, then local 
government. 

The zone of greatness is the human self, and conversely the self 
is great jn some special way if it takes account and makes great use 
of itself in some special way. The people we call geniuses were all, 
from one point of view, thoroughly conditioned by time and circum- 
stance. Their gift was to know precisely what they could do here and 


















































2 I-II. 19, 4e.; cf. ib. 18, 1; 71, 2c. 








GREAT TACT 253 
now; to know precisely what it was that they knew here and now. 
They existed emphatically in the here and now. There was much, 
no doubt, that each one missed; but there was something, always 


. something, they did not miss; and their attention to that gave their 


genius its direction; gave it so forcibly, often, as to throw them intel- 
lectually or morally off their balance. Hence the ‘abberation of 
genius’, its obsessions: Leopardi’s obsession with the flight of time, 
Napoleon’s with conquest, Lawrence’s with sex. But whether or 
no the intense and often narrow vision of genius issues in an obses- 
sion, it tends to present to the intelligence of the genius a sharp con- 
trast between human life as he knows it, through the medium of 
some intensely focused aspect of it, and some total good or truth 
whose attraction he feels across the limitations of human life and in 
the degree that he is conscious of these limitations. Hence comes a 
sense of the pathos of human life, and so of its comedy (if its limita- 
tions are accepted despite the pathos) or of its tragedy (if they are 
refused, especially if they are refused as evil). Naturally the ex- 
pression of this sense of the limitations of man and of some con- 
ceivable, if not actually feasible, deliverance from them will take 
one form in a philosopher, another in a poet or artist; but it will 
always be more acute in the measure that the instruments used by 
each—concepts, words, sounds, shapes, etc.—are the more appre- 
ciated; so that their ultimate failure to transcend the human limits is 
the more apparent. And this means that the sense of limitation is 
measured by an appreciation of human experience in some particular 
field—of thought or art or action. 

It follows that a mark of great genius is a simultaneous awareness 
of the greatness and limitation of man, an awareness born of an in- 
tense appreciation of some factor or contrast of factors in human life. 
Through Pascal’s distinction between l’esprit de géometrie and l’esprit 
de finesse we discern his intense experience of certain human con- 
trasts. But what I would stress is the sense of limitation born of 
such awareness; hence it is that the great man—as Chesterton, who 
was one, knew so well—is so ready to confess weakness and even 
incompetence. Hence too the air of common humanity, the accessi- 
bility that belongs to great art—and sometimes even to great 
philosophy, despite its more abstract and technical language. Great 
men are too diffident to be inhuman. And yet in their very diffidence 
is implied or affirmed a needy grandeur; what else did Pascal mean 
by his otherwise trite observation: la vie de l'homme est misérable- 
ment courte? As he said elsewhere, le grandeur de l’homme est grand 
en ce qu’il se connoit misérable . . . ce sont miséres de grand seigneur, 
misére d’un roi dépossédé. 
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The actual limitations of man—whether those proper to his nature 
or due to sin—are of course limitations of genius wherever genius 
appears. Pascal was a limited mathematician as well as a limited 
human being. But also these limitations are the field, as it were, in 
which genius plays; it reflects them in jts efforts to come to terms 
with them or transcend them. It reflects humanity, its sickness or 
its health, but in any case its pathos. This is most obvious in art, 
but even the genius of the speculative thinker is implicitly pathetic 
—I mean, it does take account of the simultaneous greatness and 
limitation of man, though the terms in which it states its case are 
neither tragic nor comic, but abstract. And it is in a certain peculiarly 
thorough understanding and acknowledgment of that limited great- 
ness, that grandeur within limitations, that consists, I would suggest, 
the characteristic note of the speculative genius of St Thomas. 

For there are, I take it, four chief marks or notes belonging to 
great speculative genius, notes which find expression also consciously 
or not, in great art and poetry. These are: 

(1) WiwtH: For the great speculative intellects to speak of any- 
thing involves speaking of all things; they cannot regard any ex- 
perience of created things except as a starting point for new 
experience. The greatest literary expression I know of this attitude 
to life is the speech Dante puts into the mouth of Ulysses in the 
Inferno. It was notably the attitude of St Thomas’s master, St Albert. 

(2) DepvH: Again, for these men to speak of anything or of all 
things involves speaking of the greatest thing; the universe is not 
only infinitely interesting, but also every part of it points to, and 
the whole pivots upon, -a single absolute being, quod omnes dicunt 
Deum. 

(3) Sympatuy: Again, they conceive of anything and all things, 
and even of the greatest thing, as of something intimately bound up, 
somehow, with the fibres of their own personal being. Not that they 
are vulgarly at home with the world and its Maker, but they bring it 
all home to themselves (and their hearers) as though all were linked 
to them by some profound mutual responsibility, by a possibility of 
love. As an expression of this attitude one might take the poetry of 
Claudel, especially ‘L’Esprit et 1’Eau’, the second one of the Cing 
Grandes Odes. ; 

(4) Proportion: But their wide curiosity, their sense of the abso- 
lute, their sympathy do not make them overlook the relative impor- 
tance of different things. They are organisers, makers of order, they 
put things in place, relate parts to the whole, effects to causes, 





3 ‘Commonly called God’. I, 2, 3. 
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GREAT TACT 255 
means to ends. They are great discriminators. And of this attitude to 
life the greatest human expression js surely the Summa. 

Here | reach the point indicated by my title. It is this power of 
active discrimination, of measuring one thing against another, of 
reserving its limited place for each limited thing, of balancing part and 
part, of distinguishing the lesser and the greater and relating the 
one to the other, it is this quality to which I give the name '!'act; 
and if 1 were asked to name the distinctive characteristic of St 
Thomas's genius I should point to this. He had of course width of 
mind and curiosity. He had, more notably, depth of mind, a tremen- 
dous insight into the divine character of existence, of that esse (quod) 
est perfectissimum omnium4—since it is the proprius effectus Dei 
and illud quod est magis intimum cuilibet et quod profundius omnibus 
inest, cum sit formale respectu omnium quae in re sunt.6 This depth 
it is which gives—surely—his properly philosophical thinking its 
religious character; so that an excellent modern authority? can speak 
of it as a réalisme mystique. And then thirdly, St Thomas’s mind 
was very delicately sympathetic, extraordinarily refined; witness his 
pages on love in the Summa or the marvellous 19th chapter of the 
fourth book of the Contra Gentiles. But where his mind seems most 
distinctively and outstandingly great is in its sense of proportion, in 
its tact. He leaves out nothing, he blurs nothing. Each facet of reality 
is isolated, focused, regarded and then placed; and once placed, it is 
henceforth related, rid of its isolation. Other thinkers have been 
orderly and unhurried, but surely none have so respected the tiniest 
fibres and connections in the order of life as they knew it; and, even 
more than the active power to order, it is this respect for the 
factors in the order that I call tact. St Thomas’s tact is chiefly his 
respect for the factors that make up the order of being. In practice 
—the practice which is heroism’s completion of genius—this respect 
involved a heroic patience. But in itself it may perhaps be best re- 
garded here as the humility of a truly great intellect thoroughly 
accepting the human and therefore limited, more precisely the em- 
bodied condition of our knowledge. I say embodied remembering 
that tactus is that one of the five senses which he calls primus . 
et quodammodo radix et fundamentum omnium sensuum;® remem- 
bering that since it is the whole body which touches, touch or tactus 





4 Actual existence . . . the supreme perfection in things’: I, 4, 1 ad 3. 

5 ‘The effect proper to God’: I, 45, 5; ef. ibid. 4 ad 1. : ; 

6 ‘What is innermost and deepest in anything and everything, since all reality 
finds in it its formal factor’: I, 8, 1. - 

7 Aimé Forest in La Structure Métaphysique du concret selon S. Thomas d’Aquin. 
8 ‘The primary sense, as it were the root and basis of all the others.’ Comment. in 
de Anima, No. 604 Pirotta edition. 
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most properly bespeaks the embodied condition of man; whilst, on 
the other hand, since touch is at its most perfect in man, of all 
animals, it connotes in us, where it is most truly itself, the human 
soul, intellectual yet essentially embodied, with its balancing of 
contrasts, its discernment, its submission to, and its gradual penetra- 
tion of, the order of the world. KENELM Foster, O.P. 





KANT’S AGNOSTICISM! 


WOULD like to begin by reminding you of an episode in the 
history of modern philosophy in this country which is not alto- 
gether without significance, and that is the revolt against the 

Hegelian absolutism which one associates with such writers as 
Bosanquet and Edward Caird by a very powerful collection of thinkers 
at once philosophical and theological, of whom perhaps the best 
known in philosophical circles is the late Professor A. E. Taylor and 
in theological; circles that profound and passionate writer Peter 
Taylor Forsyth. I mention Taylor and Forsyth together. I knew 
Taylor: I did not know Forsyth personally, but to judge from the 
latter's biography there was very little temperamental kinship be- 
tween the two men. But both Taylor and Forsyth had this in com- 
mon, that they welcomed Kant’s intense moralism. I well remember 
Taylor saying to me: ‘You know, MacKinnon, Kant is a very great 
moralist indeed. The Hegelian criticism of him is largely irrelevant. 
Hegel was a man without a conscience and could never understand 
anyone who took the moral struggle as seriously as Kant did’. For- 
syth, too, in his writings found in Kant’s intense moralism—his 
insistence on the inescapable demand of the moral law—a rock firm 
to withstand the moral frivolousness that he supposed to be ulli- 
mately implicit in the Hegelian attitude; and certainly if any of 
you have read Bosanquet’s book, Some Suggestions in Ethics (a book 
well worth reading) you will agree, I think, that Bosanquet does leave 
little foothold for an ultimate moral seriousness—for the kind of 
almost existential engagement that seems involved in moral choice. 
It could be said of Forsyth—who was, I would remind you, a theo- 
logian and a very great theologian—that he sought above all else 
to secure a foothold in the world for the ultimate, not further 
analysable significance of the fiat voluntas tua of Gethsemane. 
Why have I mentioned this episode? Because, apart from the 





1 The substance of a Paper read by Mr D. M. MacKinnon to the Oxford Aquinas 
Society on 21st February 1947. 
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intellectual quality of the writers and thinkers who played their part 
in it, it shows how great the power of Kant’s thought can be. Taylor 
rejected Kant’s theory of knowledge in toto and has published some 
very severe criticisms of the transcendental esthetic’s doctrines of the 
subjectivity of space and time: he accepted Kant as a moralist while 
he rejected him as a metaphysician. He went further than that—he 
insisted that any metaphysician worthy of the name must take 
account of the ultimacy of the moral point of view: we cannot be 
frivolous—this is typical of Taylor—with regard to choice. When we 
come to morality we come to something that is not a mere episode 
—not a mere fulfilment of a cluster of prima facie obligations—but 
is the very stuff of our existence. For Taylor as for Kant morality was 
not an episode; it was man engaged with the issues of his destiny. 
And although Taylor might have quarrelled with the way Kant de- 
veloped his agnosticism, his own temper was one of the deepest 
hostility to any attempt to rob man’s moral dignity of its ultimate 
significance. It was this sense of the significance of the moral life 
that made Taylor as implacably hostile to the contemporary Oxford 
deontologists as to the hedonists and utilitarians: both, he saw, were 
guilty of an ignoratio elenchi of which Kant was free. Forsyth wel- 
comed the whole Kantian polemic against metaphysics. His own 
attitude to divinity was one of hostility to ontological metaphysics. 
But I suspect his repudiation was based in part on*a misunder- 
standing. 

Kant’s agnosticism, of course, has a double strand. There is his 
criticism of the possibility of metaphysics—a criticism which is very 
well worth studying in detail, for it does contain some extremely good 
pieces of argument (e.g. one should not forget some of the things 
Kant says on the Paralogisms of Pure Reason on the subject of 
self-consciousness: they are a devastating commentary on certain 
sillinesses concerning the self such as the alleged establishment of the 
immortality of the soul from consideration of the self as a substance). 
There are some extremely acute pieces of discussion in the Dialectic, 
especially in Kant’s account of the distinction between theoretical 
and a purely descriptive science. It js of course true that Kant does 
in the Dialectic argue frequently with great obscurity and only those 
who are familiar with the doctrines of the thoroughly second-rate 
metaphysicians whom he was criticising can hope to disentangle all 
his allusions: but it is possible for the non-specialist to see what he 
thought the whole thing was about. What is it exactly that he is 
criticising? He refers of course to cosmology, ontology, proofs for 
the immortality of the soul, arguments for the existence of God, 
and so on. What is it actually that he is attacking? To answer that 
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question one has to look at his theory of knowledge as a whole and 
the distinction he makes between reason and understanding round 
which his theory ultimately revolves. 

Now Kant insisted that in perception there were at play two fac- 
tors—sense and understanding—and a third factor that mediated 
between them—imagination. It is his view that our consciousness 


of an ordered world that comes to us through sensations is rendered 


possible through the fact that those sensations are taken up by and 
worked up into a consciousness that is active, dynamic, self-develop- 
ing in accordance with its own nature, but which for all that is 
limited in two ways. Firstly Kant believes there are a certain num- 
ber and only a certain number of ways in which this function of the 
understanding operates. It is upon this list of forms that his table of 
categories is based. Secondly, he holds that human understanding 
is limited in being discursive: it cannot out of its own resources posit 
the matter on which it has to work. That matter it has to receive 
from without. Its activity is to organise, combine and through 
imagination to supplement a manifold that is in its origin completely. 
alien to it. It is Kant’s view that we know what it is like to think, 
and that if we reflect on the activity of thinking we see that it 
expresses itself in this way. 

He argues further that it is possible to see how through this 
activity of tlfe understanding—combining, supplementing, working 
upon the given—the world of objects is revealed as possessing a kind 
of order in virtue simply of the very fact that such a world of 
objects can only be for such an understanding. He goes on, of 
course, to show that categories—forms of the understanding--are 
involved in the very possibility of objectivity, and our assurance that 
the world will continue to manifest the structural forms of the 
categories is guaranteed by the fact that only such a world as that 
we can hope to deal with. He really claims that unless the world 
manifests this sort of order it cannot be a world with which we can 
have dealings and such a world would not be a world for us. Kant’s 
philosophy at this point is the philosophy of a charmed circle, i.e. 
a philosophy which believes that we can have only a relative cer: 
tainty; we can be sure that the world has a form or order only in the 
sense that we can be sure that any other world would not be a world 
for us—of a non-causally ordered world, for example, we could say 
nothing. 

It is impossible for any student of Kant’s theory of knowledge to 
study that theory piece-meal. You cannot, for example, master his 
doctrine of space and time simply by a glance at his Aesthetic. I 
am not suggesting that that doctrine can be made wholly plausible, 
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but I do think that if you look at it as a whole it does not seem so 
wildly unplausible as it appears, e.g., to Lord Russell! in his remarks 
on the Transcendental Aesthetic. Kant’s theory has to be seen as 
a whole, and then it stands out as an extremely ingenious and not 
by any means unconvincing doctrine; and when seen as a whole it is 
revealed as an analysis of characteristically human rational activity 
inasmuch as it seems obvious that the forms of discursive under- 
standing and the schematised categories are by Kant conceived as the 
way in which human beings make response to their world. 'The world 
must answer to their demand—that we know, for otherwise the 
world would not be our world as the object of our theoretical under- 
standing: this of course is not to say that in absolutely no sense at 
all would it be our world, for our intellectual concern with the world 
is not the only concern we have. Kant’s philosophy then is one of a 
charmed circle, and he is not claiming more than a relative validity 
for its categories. Again and again this agnostic strand shows itself 
in his theory of knowledge. Only at the end of the Critique of Judg- 
ment does he discuss the problem of the relation of an intuitive to 
a discursive understanding, but the problem is present throughout 
his whole work. We cannot claim that the world of Newtonian science 
is the only world; for it is certainly a world relative to us as sensible 
and intellectual beings and our whole thinking and knowing is con- 
ditioned by this duality. 

Kant also recognises that men are beset by ultimate questions. 
They cannot easily rest. They ask questions which cannot be settled 
by any mere extension of their theoretical understanding. It seems 
as if they want to jump out of their cognitive skins—that reflecting 
on their situation as cognitive subjects they desire to see not from the 
point of view in which their nature holds them fast but absolutely. 
I think—though I am not certain that I am being fair to Kant here— 
that he conceived this vault as it were from objective knowledge which 
is relative to a point of view to a knowledge which is altogether uncon- 
ditioned as the impulse common to all metaphysical speculation. As I 
understand him—and I am very far from sure that I do understand 
him—he sees the would-be metaphysician asking the questions, ‘What 
am I’, ‘Whence came I?’, ‘What may I hope for—God, freedom and 
immortality?’, as at first supposing that they could be answered by 
a mere extension of empirical information, through conversation with 
an expert in psychology or an extended study of the influence of 
heredity or environment or even a deep study of evolution, and then 
coming to recognise that the sort of understanding of which he was 
thinking was one that refused to be content with any such extension 


1In his recently published History of Western Philosophy. 
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of merely relative consciousness. Kant seems to think of metaphysics 
as primarily an extension of theoretical questioning. True, Kant is 
the father of the logic of question and answer: but it seems to me 
that in metaphysics he conceives the goal of the metaphysician as a 
kind of extension of the theoretical satisfaction that takes place by a 
metabasis eis allo genos—a leap from the conditioned to the uncon- 
ditioned, from the relative to the absolute. 

Kant is interesting here because he js both right and wrong: he is 
right to say that if the metaphysician argues like that he hasn’t got 
the feel of what he is about, Kant does see—and I think he is right— 
that proof because he sees how clearly akin the attitude which lies 
metaphysics is not a theoretical matter at all. To think of it in these 
terms would be to lapse into the purely ‘esthetic’ point of view criti- 
cised by Kierkegaard. I am not suggesting for a moment that Kant 
would have been sympathetic with Kierkegaard: but there is a sense 
in which Kant does feel on edge in the presence of the treatment of 
metaphysics as merely theoretical. He recognises that there is a sense 
in which you cannot treat the problem of the existence of God as 
something which can be proved; that is the reason for the sympathetic 
manner in which he handles the physico-theological proof—he values 
that proof because he sees how clearly akin the attitude which lies 
behind the tendency to take it serjously is to the discipline of morality. 
But for all that he does see that when we concern ourselves with God, 
freedom and immortality we are conscious that they are not simply 
theoretical, not simply matters for the understanding, not simply 
ideas with whose validity we can concern ourselves. Yet he is wrong 
because he does not attend nearly closely enough to the possibility 
that perhaps he has got metaphysics wrong—that perhaps after all 
metaphysics is not concerned with the extension of the understanding 
—that the general paradigm in which he conceives metaphysics is 
perhaps one that caricatures what he is criticising. 

Now Kant’s theory, like all philosophical theories in the grand 
manner, concerned itself with the problem of the relative and the 
absolute, the conditioned and the unconditioned. It seems to me just 
possible that the verificationist position of Wittgenstein, of which 
Wisdom is in print the deepest and most self-conscious exponent, is 
the rational outcome of Kant’s attitude to knowledge. But the 
problern of the relation of the relative and the absolute hag-rides 
his doctrine all along. His theory of knowledge is ultimately 4 
theory which says that we can only know that which js conditioned 
by the attitude which we are compelled by the very nature of our 
human understanding to take up towards it if it is to be an object of 
knowledge. The theory has been well characterised as a kind of objec- 
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tive relativism. But at the same time there is the unconditioned in 
the background supplying a kind of context—a kind of penumbra— 
into which we are forever tempted to stray, and our wanderings have 
ever to be controlled by the discipline of the first critique. 

So too jn moral philosophy. Kant’s moral philosophy is also con- 
tinually beset by this problem of the relation of the absolute to the 
relative. I am not thinking simply of the relation of the categorical 
to the hypothetical imperative, about which a good deal of rubbish 
has been written; I am thinking of the good will and its relation to 
other kinds of good. Kant recognises that where the will is involved— 
where the stuff of a man’s life is at stake—there he is convicted in 
the very necessity of his choices of affirming or failing to affirm the 
absolute in the relative. Kant’s categorical imperative is not a prin- 
ciple from which men can deduce their duty in particular situations, 
but is the form the moral life itself embodied forth in the principles 
on which we choose. The good will, the treatment of ourselves and 
our fellows as ends and not as means, these things are not butterflies 
which we can capture and pin like so many moral prizes in a glass 
case; they are in effect the form of a life to which our nature impels 
us; and it is this form which is absolute, not the changing circum- 
stances in which our sensuous and appetitive nature compels us to 
affirm it. It is interesting to observe how Kant’s treatment of the 
conditioned and unconditioned in his theoretical and practical philo- 
sophy are related and contrasted. Kant’s agnosticism is dualistic; 
you have it in his criticism of metaphysics, and you have it also in 
his ethics. 

The post-Kantian idealists developed various forms of absolutism 
which refused to take seriously Kant’s distinction between reason and 
understanding. The absolutists insisted, as Kant never did, that the 
relative by a dialectical movement passed into the absolute. Kant’s 
agnosticism seems in their view to be indefensible; and yet, like cheer- 
fulness, it keeps creeping back—and that among those who, like 
Taylor, believed that Kant was radically wrong in his theory of know- 
ledge. Why? or how? I suspect it is because there are always those 
to whom a merely immanentist solution of the problem of the 
relation of the relative to the absolute will be impossible, for whom 
the problem will always be a real one, even though they recognise the 
assumption that underlies and to some extent vitiates the formula- 
tions of the problem that have marked the history of theoretical 
philosophy. Of course Kant was right in insisting that human con- 
sciousness was relative; the non-finality, the incompleteness, that 
always bedevilled its most cherished constructions—with these we 
are not at present concerned; but we are concerned to ask whether 
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perhaps if we look back at such incompleteness we find it to be as it 
were not something that betrays us to a fruitless dissatisfaction, a 
continual looking for something beyond the horizon of our ken, but 
rather as something that sets us a problem. Supposing then we look 
at it not as something to be resolved but as something that gives us 
an insight into our own nature; suppose we suggest that the limita- 
tions of human knowledge are to be seen as the indirect expression 
of an ontological fact—indirect because others may come to this 
ontological relativity by more direct methods; supposing we allow 
reflection on the very character of human life—its half-light quality, 
its relativity to circumstance, its abstractness—to suggest to us not 
merely an extension of our theoretical understanding but an appre- 
hension of ourselves as we are. ‘to approach the problem thus would 
be to involve ourselves at ouce in ontological metaphysics. But one 
could plead that this is just what Kant does in his moral theory; for 
although he recognises the relativity of our moral situations he does 
see it is in the moral life we are engaged, in the to and fro of relative 
and absolute, of conditioned and unconditioned—and this at the level 
of willing and choosing, not speculative thinking. 

Now would not the several strands of his doctrine come more closely 
together if the agnosticism of his theoretical philosophy were seen as 
the expression, albeit confused, of his possession of another aspect of 
the incompleteness of human consciousness that belongs jnherently 
to the human situation? What is the starting point of metaphysics? 
Where do we come upon a relative that points beyond itself to an 
absolute? Where is it that we take hold on ultimate fragments of 
existence in such a way as in our taking hold on them to recognise 
that they point beyond themselves to an z that in its being analogic- 
ally corresponds to them? Of course there are various ways of taking 
hold on relativity; and I suspect that if Thomism, with its profound 
conception of analogy, is to help and illuminate the perplexities today 
it must take account of those whose sense of incompleteness, of dual- 
ity, lies more at the level of conduct than understanding. I suggest 
that perhaps if some of the profound remarks of Gilson on Thomist 
existentialism are to be assessed in their full dimension of depth it 
will be necessary to refer not simply to the kind of ontological situa- 
tion that points indirectly to God as the unfathomable problem which 
the world sets but also to the expectations of those who wait for the 
Messiah. In his Gifford lectures on the Nature and Destiny of Man 
Dr Reinhold Niebuhr says that there is a profound, noticeable ten- 
dency among men to expect or not to expect the Messiah. The Chris- 
tian tradition is the tradition of those who claim that the Messiah has 
come; and if in their metaphysical thinking they have concentrated 
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too much on a kind of natural purgation by faith and grace at the level 
of intellect they ought perhaps to remember those who are under- 
going that purgation at the level of will. If Gilson is right, Thomism 
is a true existentialism, rational in temper, but still acknowledging 
the mysterious thing existence is—owning a God of Israel who pro- 
claims himself I am THar 1 am, 

It is no accident that so great a writer as Forsyth should be 
antagonised by some of the metaphysical speculations in Christian 
theology—an antagonism which springs from the abstractions of the 
intellectualism of which these speculations are so often an expression. 
He turned to Kant’s moralism as a prophylactic—and perhaps there 
was no need for him to do so; but jt may be that though the Kantian 
has to find his way to a deeper agnosticism, he has something to teach 
the Thomist in the way he takes the reality of morality seriously. 

D. M. MacKinnon. 





NEWSPAPERS 
ATHOLICS are bound to be interested in the hearings of the © 
. Royal Commission which will investigate the press. We have 
too many memories of the press treatment of Mexican and 
Russian persecutions to be able to sit on the fence as indifferent 
observers. , 

The motives which led to the demand in the House of Commons 
for such an investigation were varied but sufficiently strong to carry 
the day. Since then a United State delegate to UNESCO, Mr Chester - 
Bowles, has demanded a world-wide inquiry into the forces behind 
the press, radio and films. He was reported to have stressed the need 
for an investigation into the influences which prevent the free flow 
of information. The British delegation supported Mr Bowles by asking 
for a fact-finding survey on circulations and the trends of popular 
periodicals and their control. The president of the sub-committee 
before which this question was raised considered that such an inquiry 
would have to concern itself with the question of false news. 

It is something that this question is being raised. Even if no solu- 
tion comes from either our own Royal Commission or the international 
investigation it will be something to have the facts checked and 
placed on authoritative record. 

There are several aspects of the ‘press problem’. They may be 
related or they may not. The popular discussion of the subject has 
been on the monopoly tendencies. We do not need to worry about 
proving this to be of less importance than the problem of the contents 
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of papers, and the practices of journalists, if we can lead the investi- 
gution from monopolies to truth and the frequency with which truth 
is distorted. 

In this country the tendency to monopoly has caught the public 
fancy. Except in the provincial evening world there is no monopoly, 
but there do exist several major groups which have eliminated rivals 
and which to some extent share out the available market between 
them and effectively keep out newcomers. 

Of the eight national dailies existing in 1900 only three still main- 
tain a separate existence and of the seven other national dailies 
founded since 1900 only four still survive. Such papers as the Tribune, 
Westminster Gazette and the Daily Graphic all fell by the wayside 
as casualties in the fierce battle for circulation. There is a truce at 
present in this war but it will be resumed when the newsprint short- 
age is over. 

The main result of this conflict has been to set a high standard of 
newspaper production which in effect imposes a vast entrance fee on 
newcomers that tends to restrict entries to the very rich. It was 
rumoured that £2,000,000 had to be spent before the re-organised 
Daily Herald became self-supporting, and costs have increased since 
that time in a manner that is rather frightening. 

Let us look at the groups that dominate the press. 

The main foree is Lord Kemsley. 2,144,000 homes have one or 
other of his six dailies; over five and a half million read his six 
Sunday papers; well over a million buy one or other of his eight 
. evening papers; in addition there are the thousands who buy his 
seven weekly papers and his six sporting papers. 

The Kemsley group is part of the old Berry Brothers group which 
now is in three parts, the groups of Lord Kemsley, of Lord Camrose, 
of Lord Iliffe. 

Lord Camrose is only interested in the Daily Telegraph in the 
newspaper world, though he controls Amalgamated Press with a 
capital of over six millions and 150 weekly and monthly publications. 

Lord Iliffe came out of retirement to buy the Birmingham Post, 
Birmingham Mail and the Birmingham Weekly Post. He is also 
interested in the Midland Daily Telegraph and the Coventry Evening 
Telegraph. It cost Lord Iliffe and his friends £2,225,000 in cash to 
purchase the Birmingham group listed above in 1943, a further illus- 
tration of the capital needed in the newspaper business. 

The other giant groups are the modern development of what was 
known as the Harmsworth group. This includes the Associated News- 
papers Ltd. (Daily Mail, Evening News, Sunday Dispatch, etc.); the 
‘Sunday Pictorial Newspapers Ltd.’ and the ‘Daily Mirror News- 
papers Ltd.’ which now has the second largest reading public of any 
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daily (8,650,000 as compared with the Daily Express’s 3,872,140).1 

There are several smaller groups and the only national indepen- 

dents are The Times, Daily Worker, Observer, Reynolds, and the 
News of the World. 

More important than the owners are the contents of these papers. 
Anyone familiar with the Sunday press must be alarmed at the 
moral influence of the two most popular Sunday papers which 
between them have 12,162,018 readers. An overwhelming majority 
of the homes of the country are penetrated by these papers which 
more than any others specialise in the ‘juicy’ side of life. 

This direct attack on moral standards is dangerous but it can be 
guarded against. It is more difficult to guard against suppression of 
news. Among the recent examples one of the most outstanding is the 
way in which several papers reported the trial of Archbishop Stepinac. 
Many examples could easily be collected to show how often the 
Catholic position has been ignored or misrepresented. An investiga- 
tion might show to what extent this is the policy of the owners and 
to what extent it is the result of the type of journalist employed. 
It is perhaps undesirable that one journalist should complain about 
other members of his profession but it is a sad fact that the standards 
of mental honesty among some journalists are not as high as they 
might be. ‘ 

Charges of minor breaches of the profession’s standard of conduct 
are often made. To avoid second hand evidence three examples may 
be quoted to illustrate what is, unfortunately, all too common. 

(1) At the World Trade Union Conference in Paris in September 
1945 the present writer was asked by the correspondent of a well 
known national daily to look after his interests for a couple of hours. 
On his return this correspondent looked through the notes prepared 
and was glad that there had been no dispute. He said, in explana- 
tion, that his paper wanted one story a day and that story had to 
illustrate the editorial point that the Congress was splitting. 

(2) Two years ago Common Wealth held its congress in Liverpool; 
two young journalists covered it for a well known group of papers. 
They did not average one hour per day in the hall and were certainly 
not interested in reporting the congress. They wanted stories that 
would be written up to put this small political party in a bad light. 
The stories that did appear bore little relation to any part of the 


1 Recent reorganisation of interests between the ‘Associated Newspapers Ltd’ and 
the ‘Daily Mirror Newspapers Ltd’ have resulted in the Daily Mail becoming more 
independent. The recent appointment of a new editor has further strengthened this 
independence. The main force among the Daily Mirror shareholders is now Mr Cecil 
King, a nephew of the late Lord Northcliffe and first cousin to Lord Rothermere, 
owner of the Daily Mail. In politics he is reputed to be ‘centre’ and a friend of 
Sir Stafford Cripps. 
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transactions. 

(3) Some time ago a familiar daily announced on its front page 
that 6000 Liverpool dockers had voted for a break-away union. 
Having covered the entire unofficial dock strike and beimg in touch 
with the dockers the present writer doubted this, especially as no 
other paper had it, and he rushed to check up. There had been no 
meeting, no vote, no 6000 and no break-away union. 

There is no need to elaborate the lessons that can be drawn from 
these examples. They are comparatively unimportant because anyone 
who reads more than one newspaper would not have been taken in. 
Because many newspapers send their own representatives to such 
events as those mentioned it is possible to arrive at the truth by 
comparing the various accounts. 

The danger is more acute in foreign affairs. Because it is expensive 
to maintain a world wide staff, papers have to rely for normal news 
on the agencies. If important news breaks anywhere special corres- 
pondents will be rushed there. 

Special correspondents are not to be trusted one hundred per cent. 
Many special correspondents from the world press went to Bratislava 
to report the trial of Dr Tiso. After a few days the correspondents 
went back to Prague and continued reporting the trial at second 
hand from there. With the best will in the world there could be no 
certainty that the reports were fair. There was once a great exposure 
of a famous correspondent of a Canadian paper who reported the 
Spanish civil war from Paris cafés. A friend of the writer’s who 
recently spent some months in Spain came back wild with anger at 
some correspondents who knew no more about Spain than the clubs 
and official offices. 

The agencies have a good reputation and on the whole. they 
deserve it. Our great British agencies certainly never deliberately 
circulate anything but the truth. Yet they also have to depend on 
the human element. One agency sent a man to Persia during the 
recent troubles there. He was a very competent man but his own 
views and his background were such that those who knew him also 
knew the type of story that would come. This is difficult. to avoid, 
A Catholic Actionist going to a Catholic country will meet and mix 
with the Catholic Actionists of that country. A Socialist drifts into 
socialist company. Then there are countries that want correspondents 
yetted by themselves. We are now used to journalists returning from 
Russia and setting out to confess to the lies they told while there 
because of the censorship and the difficulty of getting first hand 
material. 

To a large extent this type of problem is one that can only be 
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solved by journalists. If there is a high professional standard most 
of these complaints will vanish. 

The public can also be trained to detect these ‘errors’. This is not 
easy and cannot reach more than some of the public. Intelligent 
newspaper reading might be taught in the schools (it is in some). 
Adult education might show how newspapers have to select the news 
and how their bias does affect the selection. Special encouragement 
might be given to the ‘better’ papers, that is, to those who do try 
to present the news honestly. It is an elementary but useful precau- 
tion to read more than one paper and though we might hesitate to 
recommend that course it is possible for readers to exchange papers 
or to buy different papers each day of the week. 

Royal Commissions will not solve the newspaper problems. Higher 
moral standards among journalists and among readers is the only 
solution. 

There is a case to be made for limiting the circulation of papers. 
More local papers would promote a healthier industry. It is not good 
that of the 25 millions who buy a Sunday paper 24 millions buy a 
paper that is edited in London. This makes for undemocratic control 
and for the imposition of views. These local papers need multiplying 
and encouraging. At present we have 126 daily papers but the twelve 
published in London have well over 15 million readers while the 
provincials total perhaps 3-4 millions. This predominance of London 
is unhealthy. 

The present day press undoubtedly lowers our standards and the 
tendency towards sensationalism is encouraged by the profit motive 
which demands ever increasing sales. Cannot we find hope for better 
standards if circulations could be limited or if on reaching a certain 
magnitude newspapers should become trusts? ‘Lhe newspaper belongs 
to the community and it is at the same time a moulder of and 4 
reflection of the community’s culture. 

Some control is necessary. Positive steps to encourage journalists 
to raise their own standards must be taken. The training of readers 
is a primary. task both in schools and in adult groups. A strict. law 
compelling the printing of corrections in a style and size that bears 
some relation to the original error is needed. One could go on making 
suggestions for.a long time. It is to be hoped that Catholic bodies. will 
prepare, now for the Royal Commission and work out a policy on what 
should be told the Commission, if anything, but also how its findings 


should be followed up. R. P. Wats#. 
Norg—For the facts of this article and for further study the reader is referred to 
Report on the British Press, P.E.P. 1946; Millionaire Press, Schaffer, Labour Re- 
search Dept. 1946; Newsprint, Sir Walter Layton, London 1946; World's Press 
News, London, weekly; Stock Exchange Year Book; Directory of Directors; 
Advertisers’ Weekly. 
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IN PRAISE OF PEACE LOVERS 


ET us now praise peace lovers and the peace makers. The kind 
L of talk that lately has filled too many gaping mouths and buzzed 

in too many wide spread ears is calculated to ruffle the calm of 
all but the craven and lethargic. Enough din bruited abroad in time 
must put to silence ‘the still sad music of humanity’: that has 
happened before, and has nearly happened again now, but the 
realists, the only true idealists, are at work to still the clamour and 
to attune discordant hearts to notes of peace. Bugle calls and roll 
of drums make a stirring music to march to, and a martial tread and 
shouldered arms are a stirring sight to see; but bugles sound calls 
to men whose ears are deaf to their music; and arms reversed and 
solemn tread accompany dead men to their graves. 


We have not finished with the last war yet. Those who fell in 
battle in Europe, Africa and Asia, who sank with their ships on the 
high seas, who were flung dead from the skies, are commemorated 
on countless memorials and remembered with reverence at the fall 
of the year; trophies and hatchments, scrolls of honour, crosses and 
tombs proclaim them. Others, fellows of these, maimed and blind, 
await in hospitals their death from wounds, by most of us forgotten. 
But there are those also who ‘live and move and have their being’, 
who, regarded not as victims but as fortunate survivors of the war, 
eke out their days in a denial of their destiny; men whose aspiring 
spirit was stultified, clipped and seared by an alien god whom they 
served when he took command of their families and country ; civilians 
branded by war. 

One such died lately. An artist in whom the creative spirit was 
maimed when brutality and horror did violence to his soul. His eyes 
were blue and clear, and in his youth they held a visionary gleam 
that changed to a gaze of pain and abstractedness because he had 
looked on beastliness and had seen the rape of beauty. His delicacy 
of face and form remained, but from his body lissomness departed 
prematurely and the sensitiveness of his features betrayed the 
suffering of which he did not speak. He was a gay companion and of 
a liberal spirit, a sportsman too, and a great lover. Of a high, 
impetuous nature, he poured out four years of the ‘glad red wine of 
his youth’ in the service of his king. When he finally returned, no 
decoration starred his breast, no scar of wound was visible on his 
flesh, but he had parted with comrades in battle, and in its most 
horrid form had seen death. 
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‘That should be hidden from youth, 
A great thing biding upon the fullness of age, 
And not made common gossip among (those) tides 
Of daily beastliness.’ 

He returned, in common with thousands of others, to a workaday 
world and found old values valueless, and mockery in the place of 
early hopes, and an emptiness where once was the full sound of 
music. People wondered that he did not adapt himself to new con- 
difions: some thought that he did. Certainly his courage never left 
him, nor his love. He had to fight still, and he was hurt. Then sud- 
denly he died. 

His funeral was planned with strict simplicity, but his old com- 
raies remembered him and did not let him pass without their 
tributes. They panoplied his coffin with his country’s flag; they bore 
him to the church themselves, they formed a guard of honour for him 
there; along the steep path to the church that stands upon a hill, 
within the shadowed aisles, under the yew tree beyond the wall, at 
intervals along the road, and lining the grassy track that leads to the 
quiet graveyard where trees rustled gently under an English sky, 
stood ‘men who were boys when (he) was a boy’ and gypsies and the 
workless whom he had befriended. Like a rich garden his grave was 
spread with flowers, and there were laurels and Flanders poppies for 
remembrance. 

We will not lament his untimely death by reviling the past for 
wanton waste, for he too ‘sleeps well’; but shall we not remember, 
as those old soldiers remembered, the victims of the last war who 
survived into a later day, who linger still, cheated of the fulfilment 
of their lives and making the supreme sacrifice at the last? So for 
those who follow us there shall be less risk of disillusion and 
frustration, and they also shall live to bless the peace makers. 

RonaLD RICHINGS. 
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CASTLES IN SPAIN 
OR 
NINETEEN NINETY-NINE 

HROUGH all times and places there seems to have flowed a 

i es of a Golden Age, remote in place or in time, where all 

went for ever well. Cartographers of rationalized desire have 

given it geographical location, now here now there, in the course of 

the centuries; often enough on islands, serene and lively in the 

roaring seas. The Hesperides, the Land of the Young, St Brandan’s 

Isle, the Empire of Prester John, England (for eighteenth century 

France), France (for the young Wordsworth), America, the Union 

of Soviet Socialist Republics, and the Trobriand Islands, each in turn 

has provided a name like a looking-glass map focussing and reflecting 

the projected hopes of men; men who thought to find somewhere in 

the enormous world justice, freedom, pity, peace, and not only 

facilities for ‘the pursuit of happiness’ but happiness itself, domesti- 

cated, secure, grazing in beauty, a gentle unicorn in some Whipsnade 
of the heart’s desire. 

So long as this Whipsnade went unvisited, all was well; but wish- 
sanctuaries, like bird sanctuaries, are spoiled by trippers; and the 
bitterness of Dickens in the United States and of Malcolm Mug- 
geridge in Russia serves to indicate the disillusionment that dogs the 
spiritual tourist. It is safer by far to plant the Golden Age in temporal 
rather than spatial distance; for though many of the nightmares of 
the young H. G. Wells have come true, so far there has been no 
Time Machine. 

:. The Golden Age has been seen both in the past and in the future. 
It used to be said that Christianity had transferred it from the 
former to the latter: but this is not accurate, for Christians as such 
have always believed in no less than three Golden Ages; the morning 
innocence before the Fall, when ‘the corn was orient and immortal 
wheat that never should be reaped nor ever was sown, but stood from 
everlasting to everlasting’; the eternal Present of the Incarnation, 
transmuting that wheat into the very Body of God, and enabling men 
‘. . . to know through all this earthly dresse 
Bright Shootes of everlastingnesse’ 
—and the ultimate fulfilment of the Kingdom of Heaven to come. 

It is however true on the whole to say that outside the Christian 
tradition, or at any rate outside those of the communities known 
to Islam as the Peoples of the Book, Jews, Christians and Moslems, 
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CASTLES IN SPAIN 271 
the nations have tended to look back, to trust to legendary remem- 
brance rather than to hope, for the vision of the golden years. Even 
those in whom, as in the Norsemen, a barbaric and aggressive vigour 
abounded, could see nothing more blessed in the tuture than the 
dreadful twilight of the gods. Even those in whom, as in the con- 
templatives of India, the energies of the mind had tended to absorb 
those of the body, could look forward only to a surcease of the long 
recurrent rhythms of time and consciousness, and to the end of the 
compulsion to perceive the false diverse insufferable world. 


It is true also that, after the disintegration of the unitary Christian 
culture of medieval times, there arose a great division of opinion 
as to where the Golden Age should lie; and that humanists since 
then have tended always to refer it to the past or to fantasy, while 
fanatics have tried to force it into being in the future, paving the 
floors of present hells with blue prints for factories that should 
purvey inexhaustible supplies of bread, circuses and jam tomorrow. 


To examine first the humanist vision: the Renaissance itself looked 
back to classical culture, and found all glory in the revival of Greek 
art, learning and philosophy. Seventeenth century England cast 
longing eyes back to Saxon times, before the Norman invader came. 
Swift, imprisoned in the burnt-child rationalism of that Augustan 
era which followed a century of ideological warfare all over Europe, 
presented his Golden Age in a kingdom of the beasts themselves, 
acting from sage and simple instinct; and set up in his Houyhnhnm 
hippocracy, an ideal State which has been an object of devotion from 
his day to that of Walt Whitman, longing to ‘turn and live with 
animals. . ..,.so placid and so self-contained’, and indeed to our own 
when hippophilic girls of the county families, slender and tough in 
their jodhpurs, still devote their thoughts and energies entire to the 
comfort, fame and prowess of their steeds. 


Later, while Rousseau, hybrid humanist and fanatic, dreamed of 
& primitive community in which all men had been born virtuous, free 
and equal, and looked eagerly forward to a future in which, when 
‘the last king had been strangled with the bowels of the last priest’ 
this happy state of affairs should return, his contemporaries across 
the Channel permitted themselves a romantic hankering after an 
ancient Albion in which venerable and benevolent Druids, draped in 
a perpetually renewed supply of Persil-washed white robes, cut 
mistletoe with golden sickles, reciting the poems of somebody very 
like Ossian. By the time, however, that Marie-Antoinette and her 
ladies were playing af being shepherdesses whose beribboned flocks 
had never known ticks, worms or footrot, the fashions here had 
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changed; and the castles of the Middle Ages were beginning to take 
on that alpine glow which was to rest on them for over a century, 
from Chatterton to Chesterton. It was a glow that varied in intensity; 
now the frivolous pink limelight of Horace Walpole gothic, now the 
steadier illumination of Scott’s novels; now the dimmer religious 
light of the Oxford Movement, now the zealous glare of Pugin; now 
the sunset craftsman’s glory seen by Ruskin and Morris, and hailed 
as Merrie England. Or was it sunrise glory? In late Victorian Britain, 
with its almost incredible material security, and its sense of inevitable 
progress, of benevolent evolution, of ‘one far-off divine event to which 
the whole creation moves’, fanatic and humanist occasionally joined 
hands in an expectant ritual dance, to the tune, say, of ‘England 
awake, the long, long night is over’; Blatchford and the Guild- 
Socialists hoped to revive in the future the small bright scenes of 
industrial goodwill that Morris saw imprinted on the past; and the 
Golden Age that had been once was soon to be again. 

Quickly enough, however, the partners dropped hands; and those 
who had looked for that Age to come transferred their faith to the 
apocalyptic prophecies of Marx or, more soberly, attempted to lay 
with Sidney and Beatrice Webb the foundations of the New Jeru- 
salem upon an extremely solid sub-structure of Blue Books and 
Fabian Society publications. 

Even while the medievalists still gazed upon the fading turrets of 
the Middle Ages, other humanist groups could already see the Golden 
Years elsewhere. Pater, and presently Wilde, projected magic lantern 
slides upon the curtain of the Renaissance; Theosophists shone theirs 
upon Egypt and Babylon; Greece had its turn once more with 
Isedora Duncan and Margaret Morris; and presently the nineteen 
twenties and thirties were yielding to a cultivated nostalgia for the 
eighteenth century, the era of Mozart, of good taste, of individual 
liberty, of a gaiety that had no connexion with the organised muni- 
cipal entertainments appropriate to a Park of Recreation and Culture. 
This nostalgia took a more popular form in the cult of ‘Old Vienna, 
the City of Song’, where the only recorded occupation of the 
populace was to ‘take what this life of ours can give— 

Live, laugh and love; love, laugh and live’— 
to the most enchanting waltz music. 

The war years, scattering families all over the country, narrowed 
the vision of millions down to the remembrance of peace past, the 
hope of peace to come; their popular lyric writers, seeing the Golden 
Age just round the corner after the conquest of Germany, could 
bring embarrassing tears to the eyes of even the sophisticated home- 
less by singing: 
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‘There'll be blue birds over 
The white cliffs of Dover 
Tomorrow, just you wait and see. 
There'll be love and laughter 
And peace ever after 
Tomorrow, when the world is free. 


‘The shepherd will call his sheep 
The flowers will bloom again 
And Jimmy will fall asleep 

In his own little room again. . . 

Alas, after two years of peace the bluebirds are moulting, the 
shepherd has been conscripted, the flowers have been cut down for 
a satellite town, and Jimmy is very lucky if his own little room is 
anything more tangible than a Planster’s Late Joy. The Golden Age 
is in the past once more; shining through the rich placid landscape 
of Kilvert’s Diaries; glowing in the muffin-flavoured afternoon sun- 
shine of Trollope’s cathedral closes and Charlotte M. Yonge’s family- 
battered drawing rooms; apparent in the leisure, the water colours, 
the enormous meals, the snug gusto, the high-minded cosiness, the 
privacy, the lamplit domestic comfort of the Victorian era. Mr 
Michael Sadler and Lady Peck write novels about it; Dickens films 
follow one another with exuberant persistence; the Book Society 
exhibits Victorian fiction; and Winterhalter and Frith come again 
into their own. 

For humanists, that is, the Golden Age lies there. At present, 
convinced and ardent fanatics seem to be few in this country for the 
first time since the Levellers thought of establishing a theocracy 
to be administered by themselves. Temporal hope is under a cloud, 
and poor H. G. Wells is dead and the utopias of his middle years 
with him. In his youth he saw in the figure of Ostrog the Boss the 
destroyer of his future earthly paradise of marble and machinery 
with its clear-eyed inhabitant scientists, male and female; and in 
his old age understanding returned to him with the atom bomb, and 
was revealed in the bitterness of his last book—Mind at the End 
of its Tether—which foresaw no hope whatever for that race of men 
whom he had once visualized as being ‘like gods’. 

A few communists perhaps still hope to force the Golden Age into 
being by the achievement of a revolution whose ultimate fruit should 
be ‘the withering away of all external authority in a classless society’, 
a few Zionists hope for it for themseives in a time when the Jewish 
National Home shall have been built in Palestine upon the bomb 
rubble of however many Arab homes as may be necessary; while the 
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little group of Zodlaters, which proclaims in flybills that ‘Kindness 
to animals must come before peace among men’, must foresee it in 
some vast, doped game preserve. 

The hard boiled army of plansters, awaiting the day when they 
shall have ‘dragged their blue prints with rough strife through the 
iron gates of life’ is perhaps a rather larger group; as is that of their 
intellectual ‘opposite numbers’ who, impersonal as they, and inclined 
as they are to think of men and women and children in their infinite 
individual diversity as masses, units, crowds whose separate selves 
are meaningless and irrelevant, look for release in the import of 
oriental philosophies that deny altogether the reality of the human 
self. 

It is perhaps sinister that human hope for the future should burn go 
low at a time when even the projectors of a golden age upon the past 
veer so fast from era to era; it is as if men sought everywhere for 
meaning, and could find it neither in remembrance, nor in the passing 
generations which so solidly fill the chronicle-novels, nor in building 
Stationery Office card-houses for posterity. We have lost our tem- 
poral roots; we are blown along the years ‘a fortuitous concourse of 
atoms’ from eroded soil. 

There are two remedies on the natural level. One is stillness, and 
the deliberate exposure of consciousness to the full impact of the 
living present, the sights and sounds and smells, the decisions and 
activities of the moment; the green chair and the Chinese picture, 
radio music in another flat, tyres on a wet road, the cigarette smooth 
within the lips, the sweet smoke, the fingers moving the pen. ... 
The other is the realization that private and personal life is the basis 
of all that can be known or done. 

‘Cultivons notre jardin’ said Candide. But how is the escapist (into 
nostalgia or into anticipation) to come to understand that the moment 
and the garden are all he’ has, when for so long he has been taught 
to run away from himself into the past or the future, the group or the 
plan; to forget mortality in watching the exhilarating expanse of 
days, like the crisp waves seen from a ship at sea, in which he has 
not been and will not be; and to condemn as narrow and bourgeois 
such modest ideas as Plantin had of le bonheur de ce Monde... 
Avoir une maison commode propre et belle, un jardin tapissé 
d’espaliers odorans . . . dompter ses passions, les rendre obeissantes. 
Attendre chez soi, trés doucement la mort—death as the inevitable 
end of every man’s life, not as the resented preventable accident or 
war crime or prison-camp atrocity that it has seemed for over thirty 
years. 

It was Chesterton who said that the natural life could be kept in 
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OBITER 275 
sweetness and sanity only by the supernatural; and his remark is 
most appropriate here. Of the interpretation of time by eternity, 
however, it is not the purpose of this essay to write, except to suggest 
that it is only from the light of that instant and immortal radiance, 
so little known, so long forgotten, that the golden ages are reflected 
at all; and that if the knowledge of it were finally quenched in a vast 
utilitarian industrial culture covering the world, men would live only 
as sentient units of production and consumption, without hope or 
purpose. RENEE HayNEs. 





OBITER 
THE CHURCH IN RETREAT. Action and Contemplation: Christians who 
are bold enough to give themselves to the one must be rooted in the 
other. Such is the reminder Paul Claudel has recently given in an 
address at Louvain (quoted in La Vie Spirituelle, April) 

‘Our Lord remains with his Church to the end of the world. With 
that Church which is always being put in her place, cross-exam- 
ined, constrained! And her only reply is the Cross, her oaly reply 
is to make a Cross of herself, placarding it with the glorious pro- 
clamation of St Paul: ‘‘Learn of me what is the breadth and 
length and height and depth’’. She must needs spring from her 
Master, she must spread in every direction those eagle’s wings of 
which the Apocalypse speaks. The depth: that is to say a firm 
rooting in the faith, in doctrine, in the rock (pierre) that is Peter 
(Pierre). Her arms must be large enough to embrace not this world 
only, but the one to come no less... . / And what in the end is the 
purpose of those eagle’s wings but to carry us away; but wheye? 
St John gives us the answer: into the desert. And Moses explains 
further: into the hidden places of the desert, into that desert of 
prayer where we stand alone, face to face with the Sun, face to 
face with our Creator. That is what we need more than all else, 
we need prayer more than bread. It is in the desert that we shall 
be able to consider all those things of which we are not going to be 
forever deprived by the tyranny of Pharaoh!’ 

Sunday, the day of rest which mirrors the seventh day of God’s 
own resting, is the central point of Christian contemplation. Not 
indeed the desultory ‘obligation’; the last Low Mass and the raffle 
tickets in the porch. To recover the meaning of Sunday is to find 
again the foundation of the life of grace, semper agens necessarily, 
for we live in the world. But first of all semper quietus. It is a sure 
instinct that has devoted the whole of La Vie Spirituelle (April) to a 
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consideration of the mystique of the Christian Sunday. This, too, 
will be the subject of the second Congress of the Centre de Pastorale 
Liturgique to be held at Lyons and Ars from 17-22 September this 
year. (Details may be had from the Secretary of the Congress, 5 Rue 
Mulet, Lyon). 


La Matson Dieu (Cahier 10, Blackfriars Publications; 5s.) includes 
a ‘Preface for the Congress’ from Pére Duployé: 

“We concentrate nowadays on presenting attendance at Sunday 

Mass as a rigorous duty—it is that of course—to people who for the 

most part, despite their baptism, are really catechumens, ignorant 

and unmoved by any eagerness when face to face with the mystery 

of Christ. For the first Christians the Mass was the last act of a 

long initiation, ardently longed for. Today we impose it as an obliga- 

tion, under pain of mortal sin, as a categorical duty to men living in 
practical unbelief, men who cannot understand what sanction com- 

pels them to a weekly hour amidst a semi-pagan existence, to a 

sacred act which finds in them no fruitful response’. 

The Mass must, then, be related to human life and its needs. That 
is why active participation in the Mass is not a form of ‘devotion’: 
it is essential. In summary form, Pére Duployé explains: ‘No human 
life is possible without Sunday, no Sunday is possible without reli- 
gion, no Christian religion is possible without the Mass’. In corde est 
sabbatum nostrum, says St Augustine, and the recovery of the sense 
of the day of the Lord, joyous, salvific, peaceful, is the necessary 
framework for the Christian life. 


* * * * 


THE RELIGIOUS SITUATION in this country has been analysed by Mass 
Observation in the latest Contact book. (Grand Perspective, 5s.). 
‘Faith and Fear in Postwar Britain’ makes melancholy reading, and 
there is no need to question the accuracy of the general picture. 

‘Of every 100 children born in this country today, 67 are baptised 

at Church of England fonts. . . . Of the 67, 34 later join Church of 

England Sunday Schools, etc. . . . Of these, 26 are finally con- 

firmed by the bishop. Of the 26 who are confirmed, 17 soon give up 

attending Church, while nine remain as Easter Communicants. 

How many of this nine per cent. are regular worshippers, or ardent 

believers, how many rarely or never attend Church or think of 

their religion except at Easter?’ 

On the other hand, ‘Statistics relating to the Roman Catholic faith 
show a reverse trend’. The Catholic population has increased by half 
a million in less than a generation. The number of pupils in Catholic 
secondary schools has doubled between 1920 and 1945. 
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Mass Observation took a cross-section of the residents of an 
ordinary London borough. One person in four openly expressed doubt 
about the existence of a deity, and about one in 20 expressed fairly 
definite atheistic views. 

‘Of the doubters, however, only a quarter admit that they some- 

times pray to the God whose existence they question, and one in 12 

sometimes goes to Church. Of those who say they do believe, nearly 

two-thirds admit that they have not been inside a church for six 
months or so. . . . In Metrop, although there are three people who 

go to Church of England services for every one who goes to a 

Catholic service, the nuznber of more or less orthodox Christians 

seems in each case to be roughly the same. Today the Roman 

Catholic Church claims as members in England and Wales nearly 

as many people as the Church of England claims as Easter com- 

municants’. 

The decay of religious faith brings with it inevitably a crop of 
superstitions—astrology, spiritualism—to serve as _ alternatives. 
Pathetic, and typical, is the reply of the woman who, when asked 
whether she ever prayed, said: ‘I pray when I’ve got more trouble 
than I can handle. But it’s got to be something very bad to make me 
pray’. Or the young man who said unequivocally: ‘No, I don’t think 
there is a God’, who thought Christ was ‘only a man’; but all the 
same, ‘I pray for my brother in the Army, and in the Live Letter 
Box in the Daily Mirror people ask in their letters for help, and so 
1 pray for them’. 

The sad decline of Protestantism in England need cause no joy in 
Catholic breasts, unless indeed the situation is seen as providentially 
good, in the sense that it cries out for the redemptive truth which 
the Church alone can give. The supreme question today is how to 
bring Christian truth to bear upon a post-Christian world. Some 
words of Cardinal Suhard in his notable Lenten Pastoral suggest a 
starting-point: 

‘Have no fear that you will be feebler Christians because you are 

fuller human beings. Every conquest you make in the world is a 

new province annexed for the universal kingdom of Christ. . . . 

Christians must take part in every single search for truth, in all 

the ramifications of a world of which they are citizens. . . . Today 

as ever the world can only be saved from the Flood by the Ark. 

Today too ‘‘the Spirit of God moves over the waters’’ and sends 

the dove, a living symbol with the olive-branch in her mouth. And 

that frail witness of an undiscovered continent has nothing in 
common with the dead leaves: it has grace, it has the living sap 

of spring’. , 
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Vita Cristiana, published by the Dominicans of Florence, devotes 
the whole of its May-June number to St Catherine of Siena, in cele- 
bration of the sixth centenary of her birth. 


* * * * 
TrENIKON (Volume XX) begins a series of articles on the theology of 
Gregory Palamas by the Archimandrite Kern and includes as usual 
its excellently documented Chronique Religieuse. 
ALDATE, 





CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor, BLacKrriaRs 
Dear Sir, 


We live in an age of ‘priorities’ and this is written in the belief 
that many of your readers may be disposed to agree that the fostering 
of international sympathy and understanding through foreign travel 
occupies a high place in the long list of post war aims. 

The Newman Association International Committee has done all in 
its power since the cessation of hostilities both to facilitate the visits 
of British Catholics abroad and to smooth the path of Catholic student 
visitors to this country. Experience has convinced the Committee 


that the work to be done in this direction is virtually unlimited but ~ 


further progress must largely depend upon cooperation of the 
Catholic public. There is most urgent need for accommodation for 
visitors from abroad who desire to come to Britain for long or short 
periods (one week to one year) and who wish to be received in 
Catholic families either as paying guests, or au pair. Perhaps the 
most satisfactory arrangement is that of exchange hospitality. 

May I appeal to those of your readers who have accommodation 
available for visitors, whether upon a reciprocal basis or not, to write 
to me. 

Yours sincerely, 


B. A. M. McS#ane, 
The Newman Association, 
117a Park Street, London, W.1. 
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REVIEWS 
RELIGION UND SEELE IN DER PsycHoLociE C. G. JunGs, von H. Schir 
(Zurich: Rascher; 12.00 S.Frs.) 

Notwithstanding the immense implications of religion for his 
psychology, Professor Jung has devoted only one of his many books 
expressly and exclusively to the subject: the series of lectures 
entitled Psychology and Religion delivered at Yale in 1937, and later 
issued in book form. Dr Schir is not alone in finding that this book, 
presupposing as it does much that Dr Jung has written elsewhere, 
has given rise to much misunderstanding, and indeed disappointment 
and irritation, among readers who had hoped from it a complete and 
worthy survey of the whole matter. His own book is intended to fill 
this gap; and it is, we believe, the first serious attempt to do so. 

Incidentally to his main task, Dr Schiir has given us the best 
systematic summary of Jung’s psychology that we have seen. It is 
brilliantly done, with scrupulous objectivity and understanding, and 
in large measure by way of quotation from Jung’s own works. He 
succeeds in finding in them a pattern and coherence which is too 
often hidden from any but the most thorough and painstaking reader 
of those works themselves. Only the absence of an index prevents 
this book from being the invaluable work of reference it might other- 
wise have been. Perhaps his extremely vivid and picturesque account 
of the ‘Copernican revolution’ which Jung has brought to basic 
psychological postulates (pp. 28 ff.) goes rather further than Jung’s 
own scientific caution would permit, and we may ask whether the 
subjective and objective levels of dream-interpretation are so mutually 
exclusive as might be implied on p. 50. But these are very minor 
over-simplifications in an otherwise masterly condensation. 

Outside his last chapter, on ‘Jung’s Significance in the Contem- 
porary Religious Situation’, the author, who is a Protestant pastor 
with advanced ‘liberal-modernist’ leanings, hardly ever intrudes his 
own views. Any adequate criticism of his book would therefore be a 
critique of Jung’s own iuterpretation of the religious significance of 
his psychology; a task which must necessarily exceed the scope of a 
review. Dr Schir deserves our gratitude for so clearly setting up the 
hitherto elusive target. 

Dr Schir frankly recognises that ‘for Jung, the ecclesiastical form 
of Christianity is undoubtedly best represented through the Catholic 
Church’; but most Catholic readers will smile wryly at the accom- 
panying picture of Peter’s barque as a luxury-cruise liner filled with 
irresponsible ‘projectors’. For this, however, they have nobody to 
thank but some of their own propagandists. Protestant readers must 
be left to decide whom to thank for the still more surprising picture of 
their redemptionless selves, dying stripped of everything except the 
proud and perilous possession of their own loneliness and sin. 
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But, in the main, we are in full agreement with Dr Schir’s 
appraisal of Jung’s importance in the contemporary religious crisis; 
and we are beholden to him for bringing so much of it to light. We 
may however ask whether the restricted conception of transcendence 
(p. 131) allows an adequate discrimination of the distinctive character 
of the ‘higher’ from the ‘nature’ religions, and of Christianity {rom 
both. We do not ask the psychologists to affirm the validity of the 
psyche’s own affirmations of transcendence or of the transcendental 
(whether in religion or elsewhere), but we must demand of them to 
take account of them as facts of paramount psychological importance, 
and without recognition of which the specific core of the higher 
religions is not touched. Is it some shortcoming here which, as Dr 
Schiir remarks, prevents Jung from taking the last step to the Carus- 
Hartmann conception of the Unconscious as ultimately Absolute? 
Victor Wuite, O.P. 


La THEORIE DES PREMIERS PRINCIPES SELON MAINE DE Biran. Par 
A. M. Monette, O.P. (Editions du Lévrier, Montreal; Vrin, 
Paris; n.p.) 

Cartesianism is acknowledged to be his ‘mother-doctrine’ by Maine 
de Biran, the subject of Pére Monette’s workmanlike study. In oppo- 
sition to the physiological fatalism of Hume and Condillac, Biran 
took his departure from the ‘primitive fact’ of reflection. This fact 
envelopes a double awareness: of the thing known and of the I that 
knows. Not the subsistent thought, but the I that knows, is the centre 
of this primitive datum, and the Cartesian doubt that imagines the 
body annihilated though thinking remains plainly contradicts this 
primary datum. So that the questions that bristle round the Cogito— 
as to whether into ‘thinking’ Descartes does not really insinuate the 
reality of everything thinkable and into the subject of thinking the 
being that always contains it as well as the being it contains— 
apparently do not arise. The author points out that the expression 
‘primitive fact’ is used polemically against Condillac who made great 
play with adherence to fact: and Biran invents le sens intime; a 
super-sense that feels its way to causes, again with one eye on the 
sensationalists. 

The word ‘effort’ becomes a keyword here. It stresses the hard work 
of metaphysical disciplines as against the facile constructions of the 
‘geometrical mind’. In mathematics thinking is possible (as it is in 
Eddington physics) without continual reference to the external world, 
but elsewhere the act of knowing involves close attention to some- 
thing external, an outward-turning of the self, the intellectual dynam- 
ism that makes intelligibility (which is not just the same as know- 
ledge) possible. Another Biranian term is ‘resistance’ used of the 
object, which is envisaged as an obstacle—whether because of its 
material condition or because its substance is a ‘force’ does not 
clearly emerge. The doctrine of memory is also interesting and aimed 
apparently at the sensationalists: the representative memory, for 
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instance, prevents the ‘central thinking’ from substituting memory 
for perception. 

The real value of Biran, however, seems to lie in his witness. As 
Diogenes stepped out to put the logicians of his day in possession of 
the fact of movement, as Pascal inveighed against geometrical think- 
ing and Kierkegaard against the crippling of life by the all-devouring 
dragon of Hegelian logic, so Biran by lifting his finger hoped to con- 
vince the empiricists that a dead hand is, so to speak, not a principle 
of movement. Le sens intime emphasises the need of intension as 
well as of extension in logic and is freely translated by contemporaries 
like Le Senne and Lavelle as ‘the sense of being’. 

The present study is academic and necessarily leaves much 
unresolved. For instance, is Maine de Biran attempting to solve what 
is intrinsically a problem of being by an analysis of mind? The origin 
of the concept is not clarified; could not a strong point be made with 
Hume, for example, that thinking apprehends the reality of the 
universalised form only in the image of the individual reality? An 
account too of the origin of first principles that skimps sensation 
seems a little rushed. The author hints at a certain Stoicism in Biran, 
a hint worth developing: the effort to overcome the resistant flux of 
existences? (Incidentally an overdoing of ‘resistant reality’ only pro- 
longs the war between being and good started by Kant’s disjunction). 

Again, the background is barely sketched (except for Descartes). 
Hume had displaced the eighteenth-century natural man who was a 
Man of Reason by the new natural type, the Man of Feeling. Maine 
de Biran’s ‘Moi’ tries to unite both in the whole man, but too much 
weight is laid on ‘interiority’ and volition (as he explicitly defines 
‘effort’ in one place). Also, is it not principally intuition and not 
effort that is involved in the primitive fact—effort is rather the later 
elaboration? Further, as in Buber’s ‘primary word’, is it not rather 
the togetherness of the I and reality rather than their duality that is 
given fundamentally, and is not the direction of the act of apprehen- 
sion primarily towards an exterior presence? The notion of ‘engage- 
ment’ or ‘being committed to reality’ (which is so valuable in recent 
existentialism) seems missing here. Finally, although Pére Monette 
quotes Pascal on the evidence of the ‘heart’, and Kierkegaard, Biran’s 
contemporary, stresses ‘interest’, one misses any such note in Biran, 
and the author says that it is useless to point out that Biran does not 
envisage causality within a metaphysic of being, since the choice was 
between him and the extremes of innate ideas and Hume’s scep- 
ticism. Perhaps it needed a philosophy for which Descartes was not 
too confessedly a ‘mother-doctrine’ to reinstate the key doctrine of 
finality once more. JoHN DuRKAN 
Tae NatuRE AND Unity or Metapaysics. A dissertation by Rev. G. M. 

Buckley, M.M., M.A. (Catholic University of America Press, 


Washington, D.C.; $3.00.) 
It is surprising that the Catholic University of America is so care- 
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less of its reputation as to sponsor such a publication as this. The 
bibliography alone gives it away. Works of vulgarisation, general 
manuals of an out-of-date character, and too many of the Univer. 
sity’s own doctorate theses make up the majority of volumes referred 
to. Little or no account seems to be taken, in it or in the text, of the 
vast amount of Thomist research that has been carried on in France 
and elsewhere. The method of compilation seems to have been to read 
comparatively popular presentations, to follow up their references, 
and to give the texts so found in a series of footnotes. The central and 
important section on analogy, for example, is evidently taken from 
Dr Phelan’s slight lectures published by the Marquette University 
Press; one result is that a passage with which Dr Phelan made much 
play but whose phraseology is unique in St Thomas’s work is described 
as typical of his treatment (p. 83). The author is not above translating 
a neuter nominative as a dative (p. 103) (in the same passage he 
clings to the obviously faulty punctuation of the printed editions), 
confusing simple apprehension with sensing (p. 59 n. 70) and writing 
such slovenly phrases as ‘the third member of being per se is the 
distinction of being into act and potency’ (p. 68). The whole is précis- 
work of the most material kind without any attempt at interpretation 
or even explanation; there is no suggestion that either the thought or 
the exegesis of St Thomas may be difficult. 

It would be ungenerous not to recognise the painstaking work that 
must have gone to this study. The fault seems to lie not with the 
student but with an academic tradition that promotes tasks so little 
worthy of the human spirit and publishes the fruitless results. 


CoLuMBA Ryan, O.P. 


Tue IntTeLLectuaL Lire, Its Spirit, ConpITIONS AnD MeEtTHops. By 
A. D. Sertillanges, O.P., translated by Mary Ryan. (Mercier 
Press; 10s. 6d.) 

Sound common sense has usually a poor market. Buyers flatter 
themselves they know all about that. Often they do, but too seldom 
think about it. It would be a pity if for this reason students, 
especially those at the beginning of their studies, should pass 
over this store of good sense on the practical business of studying, at 
last made available in English. The book should certainly be in every 
library that serves Catholic students. It is the collected wisdom of a 
generous-minded scholar and a humble disciple of Truth. Nothing is 
too great, nothing too small for his attention: where God comes in, 
how to take notes, when to sleep, how to pray and read and play. 
Here is the life of study set in the life of holiness by an author equally 
practical about both and who writes as well for the part-time as for 
the professional student. To the kind of question ‘Is there such a thing 
as a Catholic mathematician, scientist etc.?’ these pages provide an 
inspiring, affirmative answer. 

Pére Sertillanges has had rare good fortune in meeting with a trans- 
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lator as conscientious as she is accomplished; the book reads consis- 
tently like English and like sense, a notable achievement. C.h. 


Po.anD, Russia AND GrEaT Britain, 1941-45.. By R. Umiastowski. 
(Hollis and Carter; 25s. ) 


This important book, the best which has yet appeared on the sub- 
ject, deals with the development of the Anglo-Polish Alliance, the 
failure to integrate that alliance with the subsequent Anglo-American- 
Russian alliance, and the events which led, as a result of that failure, 
to the latest partition of Poland. It is heavily documented and is well 
provided with maps. Avowedly written from the Polish point of view, 
it nevertheless aims at giving a factual and objective account of the 
business, and it is a book which will be necessary for anybody who 
wishes to understand the latest development of the Polish problem. 
It is a book which should certainly find a place in any good library. 

The principal weakness of the volume is that the author, deter- 
mined to give chapter and verse and to let the documents speak 
whenever possible for themselves, has not provided his readers with 
a book which, at any rate in the earlier chapters, is easy to read. He 
has also been badly served in matters of translation and proof-read- 
ing. To give one astonishing example, the first chapter is headed 
‘Danaos’ Gift’. The Virgilian quotation which appears below eluci- 
dates the problem: ‘timeo Danaos et dona ferentes’. 


Nevertheless the book well repays reading, and after a chapter or 
two the march of events takes charge of the reader and carries him 
forward to the conclusion. It is important that English readers should 
have at their disposal a book of this type, for the importance of the 
subject is not confined merely to those who take an interest in Polish 
affairs. To read this book, slowly and with thought, is to gain a close 
and detailed view of modern political technique. It is an unpleasant 
sight but it is essential if we are to understand the world in which 
we are now living. 

There is however another and a less obvious reason why this book 
should be carefully read. During the war only a few in England had 
either the time or the knowledge to follow at all closely the manceuvres 
and negotiations which led up to the final tragedy of Poland. Indeed 
it is only during the last few months that any appreciable body of 
opinion has become to any extent acquainted with the facts. What 
little journalistic commentary or explanation there was during the 
war years was of a most extraordinary kind, and this book may help 
to put its readers on their guard against taking their political facts 
and views on foreign countries straight from the journalism of the 
day without checking it all against the background of history. 

The truth is that the dispute between Russia and Poland was never 
discussed: instead one solution, that of the surrender of the Poles to 
the Russians, was discussed. As Professor Trevelyan has remarked, 
‘disinterested intellectual curiosity is the life-blood of civilisation’, 
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and this ‘disinterested intellectual curiosity’ was never allowed full 
play. Instead the whole business was presented as a troublesome 
squabble about whether the Pripet Marshes were inhabited by Poles 
or Russians. The Poles, we were told, were, like the Cavaliers in 
1066 and all That, ‘rong but wromantic’. That unimpeachable Con- 
servative, Lord Curzon, had provided the Poles with a satisfactory 
frontier after the last war; and all that was needed was that they 
should return to this frontier. The few who consulted the official life 
of Lord Curzon were presumably surprised to find no mention of this 
stroke of statesmanship ijn the book. Rumours of deportations to 
Siberia were, it was felt, adequately answered when the editor of 
England’s most enlightened weekly explained that the deportees 
were only decadent aristocrats who were being taken to Asiatic 
Russia to learn how the poor really lived. 

It is possible to differ widely as to where the western frontier of 
Russia should be; it is possible to argue that Polish diplomacy has 
not always been entirely admirable. On the other hand, what is 
impossible to maintain is that the destruction of Poland which took 
place «at the end of the 18th century was anything other than the 
disgraceful affair which Europe has always considered it to be. 
H. A. L. Fisher described it as ‘one of the most shameful episodes 
in the annals of Europe’. Nearly a century earlier, in 1842, Macaulay 
had written of it as ‘that great crime, the fruitful parent of other 
great crimes’. Talleyrand, who had witnessed the business, described 
the Partition of Poland as Europe’s ‘mortal sin’, and on the subject 
of mortal sin Talleyrand’s opinion may not unfairly be described as 
that of an expert, almost, one might say, that of a connoisseur. Yet 
the territorial decision which was reached at Yalta involved handing 
over to Russia everything which she had gained in the three historic 
partitions of Poland, together with approximately half Austria’s share 
into the bargain. The verdict of history was reversed and what had 
been Europe’s ‘mortal sin’ was converted overnight into an act of 
niggardly and insufficient justice to Imperial Russia. 

But it is not merely a question of political morality. As long ago 
as the 16th century Melanchthon had pointed out that Germany and 
the Empire could not be invaded ‘nisi per Poloniam’. Sir Halford 
Mackinder had emphasised in-the nineteen-twenties that to control 
Eastern Europe brought the control of the world within measurable 
distance. For this reason, if for no other, the Polish Question must 
continue to be of essential importance in world politics. The end is 
not yet, and the wise man will therefore take care to read M. Umia- 
stowski’s book. T. Cartes Epwarps. 


Tue Atom AND THE Way. By Maurice Browne. (Gollancz; 3s. 6d.) 

Here is a man who realises more poignantly than the crowd that 
the atomic age has begun; whose pamphlet is an honourable attempt 
to wrestle with the age’s problem: What can survive and how? Mr 
Maurice Browne answers in terms of his own religious experience. 
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This has taught him that spiritual laws exist and can be discovered, 
having been declared by the greatest religious teachers; that obedi- 
ence to them means suffering and self-abandonment, but also free- 
dom, and that no other path leads away from chaos. 

Mr Browne’s sum ofsbelief might be described as an H.C.F. of the 
truth deposited in various religious systems. Some of his Christian 
readers will content themselves with a label—Syncretism, Popular 
Esoterics, Yogi-bogi—and pass on. Others may find it possible to 
assimilate Mr Browne's terms of reference and learn from him. I 
myself found concentration on his meaning arduous, but liberally 
rewarded—contemplata aliis tradit. CoLin SUMMERFORD. 


A Stupy or History. By Arnold J. Toynbee. Abridgement of Volumes 
I-VI by D. C. Somervell. (Oxford University Press; 25s.) 

This book is a model of what an abridgment should be and will be 
of great service to those who do not care to give time to reading Mr 
Toynbee’s original six volumes. A short review cannot do justice to 
Mr Toynbee’s erudition, style, and depth of analysis. It can only give 
an indication of what the author has attempted in his gigantic study 
of civilisations. : 

Mr Toynbee believes that historians should use the comparative 
method, the method used in all the natural sciences, and should 
endeavour, as natural scientists do, to reach conclusions which can 
be formulated as general laws. The ordinary historian neither does 
this nor wishes to do it. He is content to record facts, or events, in a 
temporal sequence and for this purpose he treats political states in 
isolation. This can only lead to partial understanding, and more likely 
to misunderstanding, of the causes of social change, which can only 
be brought to light by comparing the development of institutions in 
a series of such states. The particular will then be seen to be a special 
instance of the general. Thus the planting of colonies by Corinth and 
Chalcis, the creation of a military organisation by Sparta, and certain 
changes in the economic and political structure of Athens will be seen 
to be different ways of reacting to a common stimulus, the pressure 
of population on the means of subsistence. 

Although he is dealing with static societies, it is precisely this kind 
of comparative study which the social anthropologist makes. The 
social anthropologist is able to use the comparative method because 
he has a very large number of societies to compare with one another 
and because primitive societies are easily isolated as social units; 
though Mr Toynbee underestimates the difficulties involved in treat- 
ing even the most primitive societies as units. Indeed, the chief diffi- 
culty in all the social sciences is to isolate comparable units, and this 
preliminary task in the use of the comparative method has never been 
satisfactorily accomplished in historical studies of civilisation. Philoso- 
phies of history have never been very successful. Mr Toynbee knows 
this, of course, but has not been deterred by his knowledge from 
making a fresh attempt. 
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To obtain wide generalisations embracing world history it is neces. 
| Sary to treat of larger units than states. One has to treat of what Mr 
\ Toynbee calls societies or civilisations. These are really cultural units 





though their cultural extension may coincide with the extension of 
economic and political structures. England .today forms part of the 
culture of Western Christendom but economically and politically is 
part of a world order. However, the further back we go in history the 
more we shall find that the cultural boundaries of Western Christen- 
dom were also its economic and political boundaries. We are therefore 
able to speak in a general sense of the society or civilisation of Wes- 
tern Europe, just as we can also speak of a society or civilisation of 
Orthodox Christendom, of Islam, of the Hindus, and of the Far East. 
These societies have remained fairly constant since the emergence of 
Western Christendom and may therefore, since they have a high 
degree of constancy and persistence, bé treated as social units and 
compared with one another. There are fossilised survivals of similar 
societies of the past still in existence, such as the Jews and the Par. 
sees, and there have been others, no longer in existence. Mr Toynbee 
distinguishes twenty-one societies of this kind in human history and 
his book is a comparative study of them. 

It would take too much space even to state the conclusions reached 
by Mr Toynbee and adequate appreciation and criticism are out of 
_ the question. I can only make some very general comments. Most 

anthropologists and historjans would find fault with both evidence and 
application of method, particularly with the last. The characteristics 
of these civilisations are not clearly defined and it is open to question 
whether they can be treated as societies at all. Culture and society 
are not the same thing. Also; Mr Toynbee -gives the impression, so 
often given in philosophies of history, that he has reached his con- 
clusions deductively and has then’ selected his evidence to support 
them. He speaks the language of science but he uses the tools of art. 
Moreover, his broad generalisations too often accord only with some 
of the facts and are only one of several possible interpretations of 
them. Sometimes he seems to force the unwilling material of history 
into the mould of his theories. 

These faults are inevitable in a study of human civilisations. They 
are difficult enough to avoid in a detailed study in a restricted field. 
To write a book on such a scale that shortcomings are not only jn- 
evitable but certain to be glaring requires courage that most students 
lack. They lack also the strength of purpose and the perseverance to 
embark on, far less to complete, an undertaking of such magnitude as 
A Study of History. It may well come to be regarded as one of the 
great classics of English scholarship. E. E. Evans-PritcHarD 


Vircit’s Mixp at Work. By R. W. Cruttwell. (Blackwell; 10s. 6d.) 

There seems no doubt that Mr Cruttwell in this analysis of the 
symbolism of the Aeneid has discovered some important groups of 
symbolic associations the perception of which can enrich our under- 
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standing of the poem and which there is reason to believe were 
genuinely in Virgil’s mind. His suggestions about the bee-and-laurel 
and hut-urn-beehive groups of images and the Vulcan-and-Vesta fire 
symbolism and their interlinking seem to the present reviewer (on 
the whole and with considerable reservations on points of detail) 
attractive and convincing. The business of hunting symbolic associa- 
tions is, however, carried to such extreme lengths and pursued with 
such exaggerated subtlety that it makes the book extremely difficult 
to read and at times arouses serious misgivings. It is surely not legiti- 
mate to assume that every association which a reading of the Aeneid 
may suggest to a sensitive modern mind, stuffed with the learning of 


ancient mythographers and commentators and modern writers on 


comparative religion, must have been present—even subconsciously 
or unconsciously—in the mind of Virgil. Where Mr Cruttwell, as he 
very often does, produces solid evidence from Virgil or his contem- 
poraries to show that a particular association or group of associations 
was likely to be present to Virgil’s mind we can follow him, other- 
wise we must remain unconvinced. There is of course a very real and 
important sense in which we can say that everything which a great 
poem suggests to its readers of different types and cultures and suc- 
cessive generations becomes part of its ‘meaning’, which is thus not 
static but ever growing in depth, extent and complexity: and it is 
perfectly right when reading the poem to take this extension of mean- 
ing into account and to derive pleasure and profit from it. But we 
must not go on to assume that it was all in any way in the poet’s mind 
when he wrote. There is much in Mr Cruttwell’s book which may well 
have been in Virgil’s mind; but there is also much which is not likely 
ever to have been in any minds except Mr Cruttwell’s and perhaps 
Mr Jackson Knight’s. Nevertheless a reading of the book is likely to 
be of value for any student of Virgil, for it is obviously a product of 
devotion, knowledge and sensitiveness to the qualities of Virgil’s 
poetry. A. H. ARMSTRONG 


‘A History or THE CuurcH. By Philip Hughes. Vol. 3: 1270-1517. 


(Sheed and Ward; 25s.) 

The period covered by this work, which extends from the death of 
St Louis to the publication of the 97 theses of Luther, is one of the 
most complex and difficult in Church history. Of recent years some of 
the obscurities and indeed some of the cherished legends of history 
have been swept away by research scholars. It is, perhaps, the history 
of institutions and of thought movements that has benefited most, 
and perhaps some other elements in the late medieval picture require 
illumination before the whole period can be seen in true perspective. 
Be that as it may, Father Hughes has exploited what information we 
have to good effect and has in consequence given us one of the best 
pictures in” English*of the late middle ages. It is perhaps inevitable 
that little should be said of the attitude of the ordinary man towards 
the problems and movements which agitated the 14th and 15th cen- 
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turies, and here we think Fr Hughes has not used some of the evidence 
we do possess. Again, on some other points more could have been 
said. The position and status of the parochial clergy, the vernacular 
movement are two points we should have been told more about. Saye 
for a footnote, to take another example, we are left in ignorance of the 
widespread missionary movements of the early 14th century and their 
relationship to the commercial imperialism of Venice and Genoa, 
Even more surprising, the warfare of Teuton and Slav, so important 
in the religious history of Central Europe from the Adriatic to the 
Baltic, is only mentioned in relation to the Bohemian crisis. 

Fr Hughes has chosen rightly to make the Papacy the focus on 
which his whole treatment centres and his description of the political 
action of the Popes is clear and informative; .and we suspect that the 
space required to deal with its complexities has crowded out some of 
the points we have mentioned. The summaries on recent findings 
regarding the Avignon Papacy and the whole treatment of Reserva- 
tions and Provisions is valuable for the ordinary student, as are the 
sections on the Great Schism and the Coneiliar Movement. 

What, above all, we must thank Fr Hughes for is the candour with 
which he treats this curious, fascinating and yet shallow age. He has 
the great advantage of writing Church history not only with a well- 
informed mind, but from a clearly defined theological standpoint 
which provides him with a criterion far more certain and ruthless than 
that of any secular historian. 

It is a period with which candour rooted in faith alone can deal. 
The failure of the great Papal experiment in European leadership 
was the sign of the defeat of Universalism. The causes were innum- 
erable; the tension created by the clash between Papal methods of 
taxation and the claims of the rediscovered civil code added to the 
background supplied by the system of proprietary churches—Ligen- 
* kirchen: the running sore of the Papal feudal rights over Sicily eating 
like a cancer into the economic life of the curia; the ever-growing 
hostility of the new educated layman and the bitter propaganda of 
the Spirituals. These and countless other currents were brought to 
the surface in the subtle and malignant attacks of Philip the Fair, 
whose campaign of political vilification and blackmail reminds one of 
more recent events. In Boniface VIII, unattractive man though he 
was, the great principles of the Canon Law are shattered by the new 
Europe, and in the deeper humiliations of Clement V the age of the 
Papacy as the arbiter of Europe comes to an end. Perhaps it fell by 
its own too narrow stock of virtue. Its great Popes were lawyers, but 
more is needed than law. Through all the Avignon period the retreat 
continues in the practical sphere, until when the bad temper, or 
worse, of Urban VI drives his Cardinals into schism, the State, and 
above all the French State, is given an opportunity it does not fail 
to use. Under the aspects of constitutionalism in the Sacred College, 
of Conciliarism in the Universities, and the secularism of the new 
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lav:yers, the battle with the Papal claims rages until, after Constance, 
the Papacy emerges, recognised indeed by Europe as supreme in 
spirituals, but hedged in by concordats and potent threats of rebellion. 
The most important feature of the age in the light of what was to 
follow is the triumph of the view lying behind these movements and 
exploiting them. The re-emergence of the Rex-Sacerdos as a force in 
European development, above all in its aspect as tending towards a 
Reichskirche, supplies the key to the position taken up by the princes 
at the Reformation, princes whose subjects were weil used to princely 
jntervention in Church affairs. 

In the intellectual sphere it was an age of Nomindlism. The 
achievement of St Thomas is largely ignored, and the theologian 
becomes sceptical with regard to reason. Professional theologians 
tend to divide up into warring schools shut up within a maze of rather 
unreal distinctions. There are signs that science is about to throw 
over the Aristotelian Physics and even as far back as the Avignon 
period a quite new attitude begins to emerge in the Humanistic move- 
ment. All this goes to reinforce the secular influences in society, and 
though Nicholas V made a real attempt to use the impetus of humai- 
istic fervour to promote a revival of Church studies, the theological 
schools of the 15th century failed to assimilate what was good in the 
new interests, and refused to understand new techniques of criticism. 
Cajetan is here a voice crying in the wilderness. 

In administration the moral tone of the episcopate slumped, plur- 
ality and non-residence increasingly impaired the apostolic action of 
the Church. Reform legislation was impressive on paper, but though 
constantly re-enacted was habitually ignored. For the last hundred 
years of the period Church affairs in Germany were in a state of chaos, 
Bohemia was worse, while the Gallic Church with her own consent 
was for all practical purposes ruled by the King. The great legates 
a latere, vice-popes as it were, were as often as not the creatures of 
the Crown, and“only too often the position was the reward of a chief 
minister. ' 

The rise of the middle class and the expansion of commerce also 
served to produce new social types whose needs were met by a new 
type of preaching and the Devotio Moderna, practical and simple in 
its outlook, rejecting speculation and its extravagances, but lacking 
a sure theological background. It js interesting to note the influence 
of the Devotio Moderna in Charles IV’s university at Prague as a 
breeding ground for many of the theories which sprang from the 
Czech revival. 

For the middle classes of the towns it was the age of the collegiate 
church and the popular preacher was at the height of his influence. 
Facts not without relevance for the Reformation movement. 

What then of the Papacy in this latter period? The great canonists 
had failed, the few Popes who had had success were men of God, 
humble and strong, yet the men who represented the Church on the 
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throne of Peter failed to read the lesson aright. They plunged ever 
deeper into politics, so that graduaiiy the interests ot the Father of 
Christendom narrowed until it became that of an Italian prince. 
The spirit of Machiavelli infected even the persons of the Popes and 
the Curia became a byeword for insincerity. and corruption. Most 
tragic of all, a medieval when he sinned knew that he was a sinner, 
but for the young Cardinal nephews sin was a word without practical 
meaning. 

If the Church were not the Bride of Christ and the Papacy of divine 
institution, three such Popes as Alexander VI, Julius II and Leo X, 
the hog, the butcher and the trifler, would have wrecked the bishopric 
of Rome, but God, in judging the Church, in pulling her down ‘even 
to her foundations’, as Catherine of Siena predicted, did not change 
those foundations. The evil servants, the corrupt flock fell under the 
wrath of God, but at the same time Christ restored his Church 
through the saints. Even before our period eads the revival has 
begun, above all in Spain, but has not yet come clearly to the surface. 

It is a sad and grim story, but one full of instruction. These things 
are permitted for the ‘edification’, for the building up of the Church 
of God, and in spite of every shame jnflicted on her by her ministers 
the Church never forfeits her sanctity or lacks her saints. '1hus we 
learn to distinguish between Christ’s rule in the Church, the sanctity 
of the means through which he rules, from the weakness and sins of 
profitless servants. We learn how in the redemption of the world 
cockle js mixed with the wheat, and necessarily so as he came to 
bring sinners to repentance. Yet woe to those through whom scandal 
comes. The period stands as a great witness—a great ‘Thou shalt 
not’—a testimony to the divine wrath; but it is equally a testimony 
(and here Luther’s intuition failed him) to the divine presence and 
preservation of his people. 

From this point of view we cannot recommend Fr Hughes’s book 
too highly and the attentive reader will find in each of the sections a 
commentary—thank God often by contrast— on the Church life of 
our own days. Ian Hisvop, O.P. 





VARIA. 


Admirers of the work of Charles Williams will be glad to have his 
novels in the new uniform edition issued by Faber & Faber. War in 
Heaven and All Hallows Eve have already appeared (7s. 6d. each). 

The National Council of Social Service has published Young 
Germany Today (1s.), a report by a delegation of various youth 
organisations to the British zone of Germany. 

George Coldwell Ltd have published The Mystical Body of Christ 
(1s.), a series of charts designed to illustrate the theme of Fr Denis 
Fahey’s Kingship of Christ and Organized Naturalism. 
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